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TII[CII[AiyR[ INCARNATE 

When Paul Naschy died this past November, 
he left behind a rich legacy of monster 
movies. In an exclusive 2007 interview, the 
actor, writer, director and producer talks 
about being the "Lon Chaney of Spain." 
PLUS: The essential Naschy filmography, 
and an interview with his biographer, 
by UIREK LiPINSKI, SHADE RUPE 
and THE GORE-MET 

A FATAL PORTRAIT 

After more than 30 years and twenty albums. 
King Diamond reflects upon a legendary 
career as horror metal's reigning showman. 
All hall! 

PLUS: A new documentary reveals the true 
face of Norwegian black metal, and more, 
by EUAN DAVIES and trevor tuminski 
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Veteran photo illustrator J.K. Potter has 
created art for many of horror fiction's 
heavyweights. Join us as we dissect his 
beautiful mutations, 
by RICHARD GAVIN 

TOE GODSON or GORE 

Get ready for girls 'n' guts! This monBi 
sees the release of Smash Cut. 

Lee Demarbre's lurid and loving tribute 
to Herschelt Gordon Lewis, 
by PHIL BROWN 
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repressed.” It’s the term that grandaddy of psychoanalysis Sigmund Freud used to ex- 
* plain what monsters represent - how they’re an embodiment of our dark, instinctual desires and 

chaotic, primal urges (a.k.a. the id). “The Return of the Repressed” is also the title of an essay 
written in 1978 by film theorist Robin Wood for Film Comment magazine. Wood authored many 
books on the cinema, including one of the pioneering titles on Hitchcock, but this particular essay 
marked a major change in academic attitudes toward horror films. By applying Freud’s theory to the creature 
feature (and movies about human psychos, for that matter). Wood demonstrated that these horror stories ac- 
tually play a vital, healthy role. They allow us to confront and digest all those things that we repress in every- 
day, “polite” society. 

Essentially, he made a case that the genre was not just crap for kids and teens, but a fascinating way for 
a viewer to allow his Dark Passenger - to borrow a phrase from Dexter- out to play. (Although maybe it’s re- 
ally our Dark Driver.) Because of Wood's essay, horror movies were suddenly viewed as fertile ground for 
more serious scholarly investigation. Any genre-related Film Studies course that I took in university either 
had articles by Wood on the syllabus, or pieces that referred to his work. In academic circles he was a giant. 

On December 1 8, Wood died, at age 78, not long after Paul Naschy’s death on November 30, at age 75. The 
two men are linked in my mind, not simply because they were both septuagenarians who succumbed to can- 
cer at roughly the same time, but because Naschy’s films are a perfect example of what Wood was writing 
about in “The Return of the Repressed." 

Paul Naschy grew up under exceptionally oppressive conditions, during the nearly 40-year rule of dictator 
Francisco Franco. Political, religious, social, artistic and sexual freedoms were all subject to various restric- 
tions. During this period, Catholicism was made the official religion of Spain; civil servants had to be Catholic, 
and contraceptives, abortion and divorce were outlawed. Official state propaganda encouraged a very con- 
servative morality, especially when it came to the relationship between men and women, the latter depicted 
strictly as mothers and wives. 

As Naschy’s biographer Angel Agudo points out in a sidebar to our cover story, Naschy was greatly affected 
by “a society flooded with Catholic extremists who banned any public act of love, including kissing or hold- 
ing your lover’s hand.” In fact, it led directly to the creation of the actor’s most famous character, the were- 
wolf Waldemar Daninsky. With a childhood love of the Universal classics and a frustration bom out of a sexually 
repressed society, Naschy literally became a monster. 

The actor/filmmaker discusses monsters and sexuality, steting that the werewolf, his favourite creature, "is 
often a normal man. he can make love to a woman.” Type “Frankenstein’s Bloody Terror” into YouTube and 
watch the trailer for the film that turned Naschy into a horror star; you’ll see a sweaty, bare-chested muscle- 
man struggling against his shackles before becoming a ball of furry, fanged energy that attacks the screen. 
He makes Lyle Talbot’s Wolf Man look like a neutered Care Bear by comparison. 

Although Wood mainly focused on American genre films. I’m sure he’d agree that Naschy’s Wolf Man be- 
came popular in Spain (the character kicked off a Spanish horror movie boom, in fact) not simply because he 
was more violent and bloody than Talbot. When Waldemar arrived on the scene in the late ’60s, there was a 
sexual revolution going on in North America, while in Spain the government was continuing to clamp down 
on its citizens, suppressing campus protest, for example. There was a 
caged beast in the country’s collective psyche that needed to be un- 
leashed and Waldemar was just the high-octane brute for the job. 

When I look at some of the art for Naschy’s creature features - check 
out that movie poster - 1 see a monstrous parody of a romance novel 
cover. There’s a gothic castle in the background and a damsel being 
carried by a hulk in a billowy shirt; except this Is a purely bestial mas- 
culinity - all fangs, claws and hair. (Make your own jokes about animal 
magnetism...) 

This was Paul Naschy at his most memorable, truly the return of the 
repressed. And, with a tip of the hat to both him and Robin Wood, 
Waldemar is anoOier example of why we need our monsters to rip and 
tear at the world In ways that we mere mortals simply cannot. 
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DAYBftEAKEtiS WAS THE RRST vampire movie in 
ages I was looking forward to. The trailer and premise 
were great. So what the ftick happened? Ignoring major 
plot holes and inconsistencies, which is fine when we're 
dealing with essentially a “monster/zombie movie,” but 
what about a little story? It would have been nice to look 
back at the origin of the vampire epidemic. Were vam- 
pires coming out of the coffin? Was it truly a disease? 
Were ttiere no efforts in the beginning to fight this out- 
break? This may have actually kept the viewer en- 
grossed in the plot. I am not alone in my opinion of the 
film, the general conversations of the folks leaving the 
movie were the same; "slow, boring, too long." Great 
cast, great effects and a lazy, lazy, lazy storyline. 

RAYMOND FUCCILLO 

- MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

THE HYBRID MOMENTS article in RMm\hat cov- 
ered the new Eerie Von book was incredible! I've been 
waiting for some of these images and stories to surface 
for quite some time - c’mon, there’s nothing like see- 
ing Mr. Glenn Danzig himself hangin’ out at a McDon- 
alds restaurant! I have to say. your layout looked so 
fantastic that I ordered the book right away before even 
reading the article! As a person just getting started in 
the graphic design field, I want to say your fine maga- 
zine is definitely a source of awe and inspiration! 

ADAM VESELISIN - TORONTO, ONTARIO 

I AM WRITING IN RESPONSE to the article Christo- 
pher Lee Spearheads Hammer Revival (RM#96i. I have 
to say, as a fan of Let the Right One In, both the original 
novel and the Swedish film, I take intense offense to the 
remaking of the movie, especially so soon after the orig- 
inal release. Hammer chairman Simon Oakes states in 
your article that they are staying faithful to the original, 
but how? Even the title leaves much to be desired, as 
Let the Right One in is a poignant reflection of the en- 
compassing nature of the story, which is, obviously, 
about love and acceptance, where as LefAfe/o smacks 
of the initating and generally threatening ambiance that 
we are all too familiar with in horror nowadays. By 
Americanizing the still-new movie - are subtitles too 
much of a hassle for horror fans to read nowadays? - 
Oakes says he is hoping to bring it to a wider audience, 
but what true fan has not heard of this movie yet? Since 
the film has already been shot, I assume there is no tree 
I can tether myself to in protest but allow me to say that 
there are at least a good handful of people here that will 
not be [supporting] this ridiculous remake. 

KOLLEEN CARNEY-O'BRIEN 

- METHUEN, MASSACHUSEHS 

RRST, I MUST COMMENCE with the ass-kissing and 
say that I love your magazine! I was delighted to see in 
RM#96ym Deliver Us From Analog article! Seeing the 
wonderful covers of Transmutations. Death Ship and 


The UninvitaO brought me back to the good ol’ days of 
going to our local ma-and-pa video store to pick out my 
next horror rental. I remember seeing The Uninvited as 
a very young child and starting my love affair with all 
things horror (even if my horror preference is a little bit 
more splatterrific than The Uninvitedi. That said, I 
wanted to add one more to the list that, to me, has been 
an overlooked gem of horror: Rawhead Rex. This Clive 
Barker story is amazing and it’s a shame that it is so 
hard to find. Is there any chance you could feature 
something about this great flick in your magazine? You 
would make this gorehound's year! 

TORI HOLGUIN - TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 

ONCE AGAIN, you've made my day! Thank you for 
devoting space to two of my favourite films. Paperhouse 
and The Reflecting Skin. On Paranormal Activity 
though... I was underwhelmed by that film, but ttien saw 
the version with the “police ending,” and without that 
ridiculous deep bass sound that announced each arrival 
of the demon (a cheap Ghost Hunterstactic]. I think once 
more people see that version, they'll feel cheated by the 
theatrical version. Lastly, Mr. Bowen, as always, shines 
through in the coverage of Rituals and KISS Meets the 
/bantam of the Park. 

TODD ROBERTSON - PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 

I TAKE EXCEPTTON to Michael Blyth’s assertion that 
the Disney horror film Watcher in the Woodsvias “ane- 
mic" {RM#96i. My mother and I saw this in theatres in 
1 981 (I was fourteen), and we were terrified! I had been 
enjoying horror movies all of my life, and it took a lot to 
scare me! The film was apparently released with a lousy 
ending in 1 980, pulled from release after lousy reviews, 
and re-released with a new ending in 1 981 . Gene Siskel 
and Roger Ebert still trashed it laughing throughout their 
on-air review. I don’t know why. The film told its story as 
had Friday the 13th a few years earlier, with threatening 
point-of-view shots and enough jolts to keep the audi- 
ence screaming. The involving mystery of Watcher- 
how a young girl disappeared and how Lynn-Holly John- 
son's character investigates - kept me attentive enough 
to recommend it to young kids looking for a good scare. 

I rented it a year ago to see if I’d outgrown it, and the 
movie still packed a punch! 

GLENN ALLEN - RANDOLPH, NEW JERSEY 

i DON7 NORMALLY WRITE in to magazines, but the 
review of Insane Clown Posse’s Bang! Pow! Boom! in 
RM#95 really annoyed me. It was just an attack that 
seemed like little more than juvenile name-calling, com- 
ing from an obviously biased source. And it wasn’t the 
first time it’s happened either. Back when Hell’s P/f was 
released, it was blasted by nothing other than negativ- 
ity and a OOA stamp. Hell's Pitwas a career high point 
and featured many unique styles from start to finish, in- 
cluding a catchy little necrophiliac romp (Tap, Tap") that 


sounded like the death rap equivalent of Alice Cooper. 
But your obvious lack of musical taste/sense of humour 
is not what I question; what I do, however, is the lack of 
respect to the juggalo/lettes who are as much fans of 
your magazine as they are of Psychopathic Records. Oh, 
by the way, welcome home. Dave, we’re all excited to 
see what new directions you’ll be taking us in every 
month! 

DYLAN GEMMELL - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

fT IS wrm A HEAVY HEART that I recently learned of 
the passing of Paul Naschy. Whereas many horror icons 
may have resented their “typecasting,” Naschy pos- 
sessed a genuine love for the genre and the monsters he 
created. I’ve never considered Halloween complete 
without the viewing of at least one Naschy film, so in 
that sense he will live forever. I guess now the Daninsky 
curse is finally broken. R.I.R Jacinto (until you rise again). 

ROBERT AMACKER - POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 



I AM A SCREENWRITER and one of the producers 
on the indie horror flick The Green Monster. Back in 
2007, 1 wrote to one of your staff and was given the 
okay to use Rue Morgue’s image in the movie [see 
above]. It’s now finished and we are having premieres. 
Thanks so much for all of your magazine’s help! 
TREVOR WRIGHT - BOSTON, MASSACHUSEHS 

CORRECTION: We incorrectly identified the distributor of 
My Name is Bruce in RM#97. The correct North Amer- 
ican distributor is Image. 
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Like Dracula and the hordes of other silver 
scream creatures it once celebrated. Famous Mon- 
sters of Filmland magazine soon will rise from 
the grave... again. 

Trapped in litigation hell since publisher Ray 
Ferry's 1993 revival of the 52-year-old magazine 
ended in lawsuits and bankruptcy after just 50 is- 
sues, the new Famous Monsters will begin quar- 
terly publication this coming July. 

Aimed at horror fans ages fifteen to 45. the new 
FM is expected to run approx. 100 pages. It will 
be assembled and distributed by comic publisher 
IDW Publishing {30 Days of Night), with writers 
and artists chosen by. and working under, FM Ed- 
itor-in-chief Michael Heisler and publisher Philip 
Kim. 

Though Ferry resurrected the magazine and 
kept it going for more than a decade, it will be the 
original FM, which ran from 1958 to 1983 under 
legendary editor Forrest J Ackerman {RMU83), to 
which most fans will inevitably compare the new 
version of the magazine. 

“The thing I want to emulate is Forry’s ap- 
proach to the material.” says Heisler, a comic 
book writer and editor best known for DC’s Wild- 
storm series. “He never stopped being the num- 
ber one fan of the genre." In an age when horror 
magazines and websites are crammed with arti- 
cles denigrating the worst that Hollywood has to 
offer, FM will focus on the positive, he says. 

Ackerman himself, who dubbed publisher Kim 
“Kim Kong.” will welcome readers to the first 
issue of the new magazine via an editorial he 
wrote with close friend and caretaker Joe Moe 
shortly before his death in December 2008. 

"We watched as. before our very eyes, Phil mor- 
phed from a businessman making an investment to 
a true fan who grasped just how important this mon- 
ster mag is to pop culture," Moe says. “The spirit of 
Forrest J Ackerman never fails to inspire." 

The magazine's website (famousmonsters.com) 
will carry timely stories about what’s going on in 
horror movies, while the print edition will focus 
more on behind-the-scenes looks at the making of 
new horror movies, according to Kim, 


Call Him "Kim Kong”: Publisher Philip Kim resurrects Famous Monsters 


“Famous Monsters was really known for hon- 
ouring the young filmmakers; Forry was basi- 
cally holding a film festival," he points out. 

That's why each issue of the new FM will ex- 
plore everything from makeup and special effects 
to camerawork, demonstrating how readers can 
put together their own horror flicks on limited 
budgets. The magazine also will di.stribute some 
reader-made film.s. 

“Not even Sundance can claim that," he adds. 

Despite his enthusiasm for the new magazine, 
Kim admits he didn’t know quite what he was get- 
ting into when he bid on the FM trademark in 
Ferry’s bankruptcy auction in the summer of 2007. 

The previous year, he’d cashed out of his Cal- 
ifornia real-estate inve.stment career, determined 
to get into what he expected to be a more fulfill- 
ing. less stressful entertainment business. 

Shortly after he purchased the trademark, he 
ended up suing Ferry for copyright infringement 


of the Famous Monsters name, which the previ- 
ous publisher was still using. During the legal 
fracas. Kim initially floated the idea of a Famous 
Monsters book on the Classic Horror Film Board 
(classichorrorfilmboard.com). which is where he 
met Heisler. By the time he finished business 
with Ferry in May 2009. Kim had asked Heisler 
to edit a new Famous Monsters magazine. 

Despite legal wrangling that cost Kim thou- 
sands in court fees and lost opportunities, the 
publisher decided to start the new Famous Mon- 
sters with issue 251, counting the issues pro- 
duced under Ferry’s stewardship. 

“He was still part of FSfs history. He kept it 
alive, and he really was a fan.” Kim says. It’s the 
same thinking that convinced him to end their 
legal dance. “If I wanted to ruin lives, I would’ve 
stayed in the real-estate business." 

A.S. BERMAN 


• • • 
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Reanimated Indeed: Romero's zombies return to their roots in Night of the Living Dead: Origins. 


Who knew a buggered-up title card could 
have such a lasting impact on one of horror's 
favourite subgenres? When the company that 
originally distributed Night of the Living 
Dead failed to place a then-necessary eopy- 
right notice on the prints, George A. 
Romero’s seminal 1968 shocker was rele- 
gated to the creative red-light district known 
as the public domain. For the last 40 years, 
the film has been cannibalized by filmmak- 
ers and distributors looking to make an easy 
buck with knock-offs and an endless stream 
of video and DVD re-releases. 

Occasionally though, the movie's status af- 
fords someone the opportunity to expand 
upon Romero’s apocalyptic vision, rather 
than simply exploit it. Night of the Living 
Dead: Origins, an upcoming 3-D animated 
film helmed by visual effects artist and first- 
time director Zebediah de Soto, wants to be 
just such a project. 

A long-time fan ofXheDead series, de Soto 
saw an opportunity to make the film that 
Romero simply couldn’t afford to make. 
TTiough Origins will be set in a post- 9/ 11 
world, it will depart from the original story- 
line mainly just to realize the events that 
brought the characters together for their final 
stand. 

“1 remember watching the original NoiLD 
and thinking, just based on the monologues 
that Ben, Harry and Tom had, that everybody 
had these really interesting back stories in 
terms of how they first encountered the zom- 
bie plague, and their own personal circum- 
stances. I remember being a little kid and 
thinking, ‘Why didn’t they show that?' Then 
you get a little older and you realize they did- 
n’t have the budget for it. It was like. ‘Man, I 
really wish I’d seen that part!’ Now 1 get to 
go and do that.” 

The result, de Soto hopes, will be a zombie 
movie that plays out on a truly epic scale. 

“I really want to blow up the scope and 
make this the Empire of the Sun of zombie 
movies. 1 want to see more zombies. 1 want to 
see riots. 1 want to see helicopters coming 
down.” 

He wants, in short, to see the kind of things 
he saw during the 1992 Los Angeles riots, a 
series of events that he says will influence the 
look and tone of his film. 


”1 remember seeing that panic in the streets, 
seeing the anger pass from person to person, 
like a virus. It was frightening; the images are 
still lingering in my head - people being 
dragged from their cars, the sky turning 
blood-red. That’s the sort of thing I want to 
see in this film.” 

Though all of the characters and environ- 
ments will be computer-generated. Origins ' 
cast includes several familiar names. Joseph 
Pilato of 1985’s Day of the Dead will voice 
Harry, while horror veteran Bill Moseley will 
be warning Barbara that they are, in fact, 
coming to get her. (Moseley played Johnny 
in Tom Savini’s 1990 remake.) Other cast 
members include Danielle Harris {Hatchet, 
both Halloween series) as Barbara and Alona 
Tal (Supernatural) as Helen. 

The look of the film, according to de Soto, 
will be “a cross between living paintings and 
comic books.” He also promises that it will 
be violent enough for even the most blood- 
thirsty fan. 

“I’m gonna get bloody with this.” he says. 
“1 want an R rating at the very minimum. I 
want to push the gore, and since it's anima- 


tion I'm hoping I can get away with a lot.” 

Origins is housed at Simon West Produc- 
tions. with de Soto’s own company. New 
Golden Digital, handling effects. A theatrical 
release is planned for 2010. 

Origins may have some competition, how- 
ever, as another computer-animated zombie 
feature is in the works. Called A.D., it was 
written by Haylar Garcia, will be directed 
by Ben Hibon and produced by Bemie 
Goldman (300), Tarik Heitmann and Renee 
Tab. A teaser trailer posted on YouTube de- 
picts a man and a woman fighting off zom- 
bies in the aftermath of a plane crash. 

“While I can't divulge details of the actual 
script, I can say this; the overall scope has 
been intentionally designed to be the largest 
scale zombie film ever, literally the Inde- 
pendence Day of zombie films. [There are] 
huge set pieces, real, relatable characters, 
and absolutely insane situations,” says Gar- 
cia, adding that the filmmakers want to be 
sure “that the world is ready for adult-ori- 
ented horror animation.” 

APRIL SNELLINGS 
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fearnet.com 


Mick Garris, the mastermind behind Masters of 
Horror, recently launched his own online hor- 
ror talk show on FEARnet. In early episodes, 
Garris picks the brains of some of the genre's 
heaviest hitters, including Rick Baker. John Car- 
penter. Robert Englund and Tobe Hooper. So 
step off. Leno... 

chet 2 ar.e 0 m 

This past February, artist Chet Zar redesigned his 
online portfolio. Drop by to view dozens of eerie and 
disturbing oil-on-canvas paintings of freaky mu- 
tants. weird monsters and dark temptresses. While 
there, snag info on Zar’s upcoming exhibits and 
order prints of his ^ntestical works. 

thedfaculasociety.org.uk 
Formed in 1973 by Bernard Davies and Bruce 
Wightman, The Dracula Society caters to tans of 
vampires and other monsters popularized by the 
gothic fiction of yesteryear. The group gives out an- 
nual awards for outstanding literary achievement in 
the genre and also regularly organizes themed trips 
and events for its members. 

thechamsawmafia.com 

While this horror filmmaking networking site 
clearly states that it was founded by women and 
encourages more ladies to get a gig in the genre, 
it is not exclusive to the fairer sex. There are 
plenty of resources here for film folks of both 
genders, with message boards, equipment rental 
recommendations (and deals!) and even a re- 
sume-posting service. 

cityofetemals.com 

As social networking sites evolve, so do their 
gaming apps. City of Eternals is a next-gen MMO 
that offers a vampire-themed action RPG-style 
game within the framework of Facebook. Choose 
your vampiric clan, take on monster-killing mis- 
sions. search dumpsters for treasure and even 
learn a trade as you ascend in the ranks of blood- 
sucking undead. 

Compiled by MONICA S. KUE6LER 
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CHAS. BALUN REMEMBERED BY HORROR FANS ^ 


The horror community said goodbye to a 
heavyweight on December 18, when Charlie 
“Chas.” Baiun lost his battle with cancer at 
age 61 , Journalist, artist, author and Deep Red 
magazine founder, Baiun will be remembered 
as a champion of foreign and independent 
gore cinema. 

An ex -hippie residing near Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, Baiun wrote several books on horror, 
starting with Connoisseur s Guide to the Con- 
temporary’ Horror Film (1983), and continu- 
ing with Horror Holocaust ( 1 986), The Gore 
Score (1987), Deep Red Horror Handbook 
( 1 989), Lucio Fulci: Beyond the Gales ( 1 997) 
and others. He also penned the novel Ninth 
and Hell Street ( 1990) and contributed to the 
magazines Fangoria and Gorezone. In the 
’80s. he founded and edited Deep Red, which 
was the first magazine to give serious critical 
attention (with a good measure of down-to- 
earth wit) to then-undei^round films such as 
Cannibal Holocaust and The Beyond. He was 
known as a truthful, irreverent critic, who 
rated movies based on their weight in blood, 
rather than artistic merit. 

‘To me, Chas. should be remembered as the 
Hunter S. Thompson of the genre,” says film- 
maker Dave Parker, a friend of Baiun who 
paid tribute to him by naming a character 
“Chas” in his 2000 film The Dead Hate the 
Living! “His writing always stood out to me 
because it was wild, ftm, absolutely personal 
and never held back. When other writers 
would play nice, he called it like it was.” 

In addition to writing, Baiun expressed his 
love for zombies and cannibals through his 
work as a graphic artist, illustrating album 
covers and designing T-shirts for horror-metal 
bands, including Necrophagia and Impetigo. 

“He was one of a kind, a pioneer of the 
gore genre. He loved it and promoted it 
heavily with true sm-cerity,” says Necropha- 
gia frontman Killjoy. “We were the first band 
he did artwork for and he really loved the 
fact that I mixed horror and music and could 
further preach the ‘Gospel of Gore.’” 

Impetigo guitarist Mark Sawickis re- 
members working with Baiun on the art- 
work for several of the group’s albums. “I 
gave him pretty specific instructions about 
what I wanted on the Ultimo Mondo Can- 
nibale and Faceless covers. They were 
pretty much direct scenes from gore 



Chas. Baiun 1948-2009 


movies. ... The great thing was, he knew in- 
stantly exactly what I was talking about, 
down to the very scene or images. I mean, 
it was mainly because of him that 1 even 
knew about those movies.” 

Billy Nocera, co-founder of Razorback 
Records, is another Baiun fan that commis- 
sioned art from him. 

“I worked with Chas. on a bunch of T- 
shirt designs for various bands, including 
some Razorback Records logo T-shirts. We 
talked on the phone a bunch of times and 
we really hit it off about how we didn't like 
the direction where horror movies were 
going,” he recalls. “I had been ordering 
[magazines] from him since the early '90s. 
He would always mail out the coolest cata- 
logues with free bonus stuff whenever you 
would order. 1 got some great barf bags 
from him and some stickers.” 

Baiun’s art was also featured on many T- 
shirt designs for Rotten Cotton, celebrating 
films such as The Beyond, Dario Argento’s 
Opera, Day of the Dead and Saw'. 

Parker aims to memorialize Baiun with an 
official tribute. “There hasn’t been any for- 
mal plan yet, but there has to be,” he says. 
“It will probably be around the time of a 
convention here in Los Angeles. What I 
think would be really great is to collect 
Chas.’ writing all in one volume. A Chas. 
Baiun omnibus, so to speak.” 

AARON VON LUPTON 
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* In order to deal with the increasing number of unclaimed corpses in Detroit, Michigan, due to 
economic hardship in the area, the city has acquired 67 large freezers, which are situated on frail- 
ers outside ttie morgue, to hold the overflow. 

* A copy of Poe’s first book of poetry, Tamerlane and Other Poems (1827), sold at auction in De- 
cember for $662,500, setting a new record for American literature. 

t More than two million Mexicans are said to worship Santa Muerte ("Holy Death"), who is de- 
picted by a statue in Mexico City as a skeleton wearing a hood and tunic, holding a scythe and 
globe. Santa Muerte accepts offerings of alcohol and is believed to protect criminals and the in- 
nocent alike. 
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* In order to create the giant rat FX necessary for the 1 982 Canadian horror film Deadly Eyes 
(based on James Herbert’s novel The Ratdf, dachshunds were dressed up as oversized rodents. 

X A twelve-year-old Florida boy was recently hospitalized after he fell off his bike in a freak ac- 
cident that saw him impaled through the stomach by the handlebar. 

i In 1982, Jaz Coleman, frontman of the post punk/metal band Killing Joke, became so deeply 
obsessed with the occult that he relocated to Iceland, believing the apocalypse was near. 

* Nineteen-year-old dethroned English king Edward II was put to death in 1327 by having lique- 
fied copper funnelled into his rectum. 


I When Stephen King plays with The Rock Bottom Remainders, a band comprised entirely of 
published authors, his instrument of choice is. of course, the axe (guitar). 

I In the last year, Hong Kong has experienced a wave of acid attacks, where bottles of the sub- 
stance have been tossed from rooftops Into crowded streets. 


I Six years after poet Sylvia Plath committed suicide by turning on the gas in her oven and plac- 
ing her head inside, her husband Ted Hughes’ mistress took her life and that of her four-year-old 
daughter in the exact -same manner. 


-t In 2009, distraught 52-year-^Wontenegrin man Milo Bogisic purchased a coffin with cash, 
then immediately jumped inside and shot himself in the head, in front of funeral home staff. He 
survived but was denied a refund for the casket. 

V . 

8 The filming of Blood from the Mummy's (1 971 ) was fraught with tragedy, beginning when 

Peter Cushing’s wife took ill on the first day^.the shoot and passed away three days later (re- 
sulting in Cushing quitting the picture) and cof^uing when the film’s director, Seth Holt, dropped 
dead of a heart attack mid-producdon. 


1 An#2-year-old Cambridge, Massachusetts! 
loose from a moving fire truck and ripped apaii 


}man died this January after a firehose swung 
ne of her legs. 
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D paulnaschy 

DANINSKY FIGURINE 

$150 

i This beautiful limited-edition Waide- 
; mar Daninsky figurine pays tribute to 
I Spanish horror icon Paul Naschy’s most 
i enduring character. Crafted in resin, 
! each 30-cm-taii scuiphjre is signed by 
; Naschy and artist Javier AJiaga, making 
1 this a truly essential collectible for fans. 
; Viva el Hombre Lobo at scifiworld.es. 
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LIVING DEAD BEETLEJUICE 

$32 

The ’juice is loose! Suffering 
from an inconvenient infestation of the 
living? Out of ideas as to how to get rid of 
’em? Well, look to the latest addition to 
the Living Dead Dolls Presents line for in- 
spiration: Tim Burton’s one and only bio- 
exorcist - just don’t say his name. 
Summon him at mezcotoyz.com. 


BLDDO SPILL BOOKMARK 

$10 

There’s a time-honoured tradi- 
tion among booklovers of using what- 
ever's nearest - bat wings, severed 
fingers, dead amphibians - as a book- 
mark, but alas, those tend to leak. 
These exquisite, unique (no two are the 
same), handmade silicone bookmarks 
will keep your accursed tomes pristine 
yet still gruesome. Read ’n’ bleed at 
charlesandmarie.com. 


IRON FIST WOLF BEATERS 
PUTFORMS 

$40 

Somebody left these cool-as-a-tomb 
platforms out during a full moon and now 
they’ve got hairy, scary werewolf faces 
on them. They're even vegan, ironically, 
so no actual living beings were harmed 
in their production. What you do with 
them, though, is up to you. Wear-a-wotf 
at merchlackey.com. 
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He played both heroes and villains, ordinary men and supernatural creatures. 
Not only did he act in these films, he wrote the scripts for most of them, and in sev- 
eral cases produced and directed. Few, if any. genre figures were as prolific. Yet 
much of Naschy's work remains inaccessible, parhculaiiy in North Mierica, and 
it wasn’t until the last few years tiiat he truly gained acclaim as a horror legend. 

Bom Jacinto Molina Alvarez September 6, 1934. in Madrid, the future Paul 
Naschy spent his childhood in a country ravaged by the brutality of the Spanish 
Civil War and, later. »jbjugated by the stem dictatorship of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco, Molina's fascination with the horror genre simmered early on. when 
he saw the 1943 Universal film R-ankenstein Meets the Wolf Man. but it w/ould 
still be years before he found his true calling. 

Growing up, Molina tried his hand at writing pulp westerns and designing 
album covers. He also set records as a weightlifter. Eventually, cinema beck- 
oned, though, and he appeared as an extra in Samuel Bronston’s mammoth 1 961 
King of Kings. (Bronston was famous for producing historical epics in Spain dur- 
ing the '60s.) In the following years, against the wishes of his family, Molina set- 
tled on an acting career, landing a starring role in Agonizing in Crime (1967), 
directed by Enrique Lopez Eguiluz. He soon indulged his childhood Woif Mantas- 
cination by penning La marca del Hombre lobo{Mark of the Wolfman, later reti- 
tled Frankenstein's Bloody Terror for its North American release), directed by 
Eguiluz. Initially, Molina was not expected to play the lead role of Waldemar Danin- 
sky, the tragic Pole (censors forced him to change the character's nationality so 
he wouldn't be Spanish) who succumbs to the curse of lycanthropy. (For more 
on the film, see the Classic Cut, p.70.) But when no other suitable actor was 
found, he stepped into the part and into cinematic history, with one caveat: the 
German producers insisted that he change his screen name. 


chested, Naschy lacked the physical features of a traditional leading man), he was 
a natural in the werewolf makeup. The transformation vras not only physical, but 
highly emotional. In Naschy's performance, when the beast in the man is freed, 
dark and powerful emotions are unleashed. The character, it would seem, is a 
monstrous version of its creator's own yearnings for the liberabon of romantic 
love. His monster films (see p.20 for a list of Naschy essentials) also stand out 
from the Universal creature features for their more lurid, sexued content and morally 
ambiguous protagonists. He was making movies for monster adults, rather than 
monster kids. 

The 1 968 release of Mark of the Wolfman was something Spain had never seen 
before: a lavish, 70mm, colour monster movie with werewolves and vampires that 
was also available in 3-0 and stereophonic sound. It did not make Naschy an 
overnight star, however. He still had to promote himself and his scripts to produc- 
ers. For Assignment Terror (1970), he penned the ultimate monsterfest with ap- 
pearances by Dracula, We Frankenstein monster, a mummy and a werewolf 
(Oaninsky, of course), although his presence in the film was still minimal. 

It was 1 97rs tremendously successful Werewolf ShadowthaX changed every- 
thing. A surprising mega-hit in Spain, and a solid seller in the international mar- 
ket. the film kick-started the Spanish horror boom of the early ’70s and represents 
Naschy’s most active period. He made more than a dozen films over two years, 
among them the emblematic Hunchback of the Morgue. The Mummy's Revenge 
and Horror Rises from the Tomb. The latter film introduced Naschy’s other recur- 
ring character, yyaric de Mamac. based on the infamous sadist serial killer Gilles 
de Rais (1404-1440). 

When the Spanish horror boom began to die down In the mid-1970s. Naschy 
worked even harder, and began to direct and produce his 



as they felt a Spanish moniker would sell poorly overseas. 
Paul Naschy was bom. 

While the actor . _ 

kept the angst of • ^ ^ 

Chaney’s wolf man, 
his creature was more 
violent - exhibiting a 

frenzied rage that rips ' ^ 


films, as well. InguisitioniWG) is a rigonxjs, su- 
perb directorial debut, which 
marked a mature, 
more confident 
phase in which he 
unflinchingly ex- 
plored themes such 
as man’s inhumanity 
to man. As an actor, 
he had evolved signif- 
icantly by Wis time 
with performances that 
were assured and even 
stately. Apart from his 
' familiar monsterfests. 
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Faces Of Naschy: (clockwise from topi Ptaymg Mr. Hyde in Howl of the Devil, as Baron Gilles de Lancre in 
Devil's Possessed, and a pre-film Molina as a champion weightlifter. 


In the fall of 2008. Naschy learned that he had pancreatic 
cancer. Despite debilitating chemotherapy, he did not give up 
on his dreams. He wrote a script titled My Dog Achilles, which 
would have allowed him to work with Christopher Lee. who 
had tentatively signed on for the project. 

Naschy also underwent a renaissance in Spain with younger 
generations. Artist Javier Trujillo collaborated with him on ^iree 
graphic novels, a definitive biography was penned by Angel 
Agudo (see p.22). collectible models of Waldemar Daninsky 
and Alaric de Marnac became available, and a street in Es- 
tepona was named after him. Though increasingly frail. Naschy 
refused to slow down. He appeared at the 2009 Sitges film 
festival in a wheelchair, provided on-camera commentaries for 
Troma’s OVD release of The Hanging Woman (1 973) and con- 
tributed interviews to a series of his remastered classics re- 
leased in Europe. He knew his time was running out and he 
made the most of it. 

On November 30. 2009, Naschy died in a Madrid hospital, 
before the release of his last three films. Due out In Spain this 
year; the cult/mythological horror title Empusa (his final direc- 
torial effort), The Valdemar Inheritance (a tale of Lovecraftian 
terror) and The Apostle (a 3-D, stop-motion animated feature 
using Naschy’s likeness and voice). 

Paul Naschy's passion and dedication to the genre, and his 
workmanlike commitment to the art of bodily transformation 
enshrined him as a movie monster legend. Rue Morgue had 
the opportunity to speak to him in October of 2007, during the 
Sitges film festival. 


[Mirek Lipinski is a long-time Paul Naschy fan. who runs 
The Mark of Naschy website at naschy.com.J 
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Given your extensive resume, what have you learned 
about the key elements that must go into a horror 
movie? 


(1 977) and The Traveler^ 979) provided Naschy - English as Memoirs of a Wotfmarii. Naschy began to Of course, I think that there are some [specific] features that 

with his best roles in two masterworks that re- ^ gain icon status outside of Spain. He appeared at characterize a horror movie. . . let's say, a series of coordi- 

mained his personal favourites, while Night of • horror conventions in the US, and his dream of film- nates that you must move around. I think it’s always the eter- 

the Werewolf (1 980) and The Beast and die ] ing in Hollywood became a reality in 2003, with nal myth of the beauty and the beast. I'm very romantic about 

Afag/c Sword (1983) were first-class Daninsky - projects helmed by Don Glut [Countess Dracula’s cinema and life, and also about fantasy films. I think that the 

films - the latter transposing the werewolf to . Orgy of Bloodi and Fred Olen Ray [Tomb of the female elements have to always be there. I create around 

medievalJapan to battle samurais and a raven- - Werewolf). The publicity in Spain regarding thedesireoffiiemonster. Beautiful women, monsters in love, 

ous tiger! ' Naschy’s “Hollywood adventure" may have directly and a good horror atmosphere - those are the key elements 

Eventually though, production money withered - led to the financing of Blood Red (2004), which he that drive a good horror film. You have to take care of the cli- 

and acting offers became sparse, usually con- ; scripted and starred in as a forgotten actor who be- max, you have to take care of the lighting, and you have to 

sisting of supporting roles. Then the biggest - gins a campaign of vengeance against the film take care of the horror iconography. Of course you have to 

blow; the death of his father in 1984, which ' world that discarded him. It was a searing indict- work with good makeup artists, good special effects, and 



plunged him into a deep depression. Despite this 
daik period. Naschy's creative drive eventually 
returned: he re-emerged in 1987 with Howl of 
die Devil, a scintillating, updated homage to Uni- 
versal’s monsters in which 
he donned a number of 
classic horror makeups, in- 
cluding Mr. Hyde, Quasi- 
modo and the Devil himself. 

But this comeback was 
short-lived. In 1991, he suf- 
fered a heart attock and again 
was struggling to find regular 
work. 

After writing a biography in 
1997. titled Memorias de un 
hombre lobo (translated into 


' ment of those who spumed him in Spain and an- 
* other masterwork on his resume. 


good actors, because those extreme characters are very dif- 
ficult for an actor to make convincing. I’d say good actors are 
essential. That’s my idea of fantastic films. 


Do you feel that most 
horror stories are ro- 
mantic stories? 

I think this is true in my 
particular case. I have cre- 
ated a completely different 
style of my own, so I have 
reinvented the legend of the 
different characters. This is 
the case in the last film I 
have made, Empusa. It is ab- 
solutely revolutionary com- 
pared to the classic vampire 
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about how to adapt the character for her. But i 
usually don't do it. 


Viere you hired to write the screenplay? 

No. it’s a personal project, because Christopher 
Lee has called me and he wants to work with me 
and he is very excited. It's the same thing with 
Milla, I also want Lee to fulfill one of the great 
dreams of his life, which is playing Don Quixote. 
So in my movie he is going to play Don Quixote, 
and I think ttiat he is going to do it very well. His 
face, his beard, I think he is going to be perfect. 
It’s a fantasy film, but it has no horror. It’s a film 
with lots of imagination. 


the living dead, has a totally normal constitution and in 
some ways, the vampire makes love through blood, 
and blood is life, so in that case it is much more erotic. 
I think that the mummy also has the idea of love, of 
love for his queen, and I wanted to emphasize this re- 
spectful love spanning thousands of years more than 
an erotic feeling, because it doesn’t work so well. 


Earlier you mentioned the importance of ro- 
mance in your horror films. Some of your mon- 
ster movies, such as the werewolf and 
vampire hims are much more sexual than oth- 
ers. For example, The Mummy’s Revenge is 
gory but the eroticism is toned down - dtere’s 
virtually no nudity. Why is this? 

Well. I consider the mummy less erotic than oflier 
characters like the werewolf or the vampire. The 
ancestral love of ages is more important, because 
the mummy is not supposed to be “equipped." So 
I used the idea of love (in The Mummy's Revenge\ 
- he falls in love with this woman who is supposed 
to be the queen of his dreams from the Pharaoh’s 
age, but he cannot fulfill anything because he is 
sexless. Because the 
mummy is a dry being, 
many thousand years 
old, it’s not the 
same thing that the 
werewolf is. The 
werewolf is often a 
normal man. he can 
make love with a 
woman. The vampire, 
even 


That said. The Mummy's Revenge makeup and 
carnage are impressive. How much involvement 
did you have with it? 

Well, I always draw some sketches of the makeup 
and I am quite involved in it. On that film, the 
makeup was very complicated because we had to 
wrinkle and glue the skin. It was very annoying after 
the bandages were applied, and it also was a very 
complicated character to play. I was involved, as I 
always am, in the final look of the character. 


The look is indeed very impressive. How long did 
it take to put you in the mummy makeup each 
day? 

Two-and-a-ha!f hours to three hours every day. 


Is the makeup process fun for you? 

No, but after having suffered the werewolf makeup, 
the rest of the makeups are like child’s play. 


Do you prefer being a mummy or a werewolf! 
Come on! Werewolf! 


You realized your goal of shooting in Hollywood, 
but as far as actually making your movies, do 
you prefer shooting in Spain, or are you equally 
happy shooting anywhere in the world? 

I don’t care. I have shot in the USA. in France, in 
Brazil, in Japan. It’s the same thing to me. there 
isn’t any problem at all. 
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Assignment Terror isyour most 
monster-filled film. What 
inspired you to write a 
storyline about aliens 
coming to Earth to res- 
urrect all the classic 
monsters? 

It was totally my idea, it 
occurred to me and I 
found it very funny, sol 
decided to do it. I was 
lucky enough that it 
was the [Samuel] 
Bronston era. Jaime 
Prados, who was the 
production general 
manager for Bronston, 




films. The werewolf was also an idea that paid tribute 
to the legend, but it was very different ft'om any pre- 
vious concept. My werewolf was explicit, he attacked 
and you saw all the atrocities that he performed. It was 
a character that fell in love and was liberated by love 
at the expense of the sacrifice of the woman that loved 
him. It has been a very personal thing and I’ll tell you 
why: in Spain at the time that I fell in love with fantasy 
films, there were very few fantasy movies. I had read 
lots of literature, like Stoker, Le Fanu, Poe. Polidori, but 
I had only seen a few fantasy movies because these 
kinds of movies were not successful in Spain and 
were not available. Therefore, almost everydiing in the 
stories was my invention. 

How long does it take you to write your screen- 
plays? 

I write very fast and it takes me more or less a month 
to write a screenplay. I remember one curious story. 
The film Horror Rises from the Tomb was written in 
two days, because I had only two days or the producer 
wouldn’t take part. I locked myself in at home and did- 
n’t sleep for two nights in order to finish the script, and 
that’s how Horror Rises from the Tomb came about. 
But usually it takes me between fifteen days and a 
monfii and a half. 

You work with a lot of the same actors. Do you 
have input in the casting of your films and do you 
write certain parts with specific actors in mind? 
Not really. But if after I’ve written the script, the ty- 
pology of the character suits an actor that I like and 
who I trust, t call him. But I don't think about who is 
going to make the movie when I write the screen- 
play, I don’t even think about myself. That's not the 
case of the next project I’m working on, however, 
which is going to be made for Christopher Lee and 
Milla Jovovich. I’m writing a part specially for Lee 
because of his age. his peculiarities and his fea- 
tures. It’s the same thing with Milla Jovovich; she is 
also going to be in the movie and I have to think 






Desolate plains, snow-capped mountains and 
crumbling castles inhabited by werewolues. 
uampires. witches and beautiful women - 
Sue Morgue's expert picks 

ten of the filmmaker's essential worlS. 


The Sore-net 
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SHRIEK SHOW 

Naschy's first outing as Waldemar Daninsky (and as a 
screenwriter) was an extravagant ZOrnm, 3-D film.that fused 
the Universal monster mashes of the ’40s with the gothic sen- 
sibilities of Hammer. Waldemar (pictured above) is cursed after 
being bitten by a werewolf that was resurrected by a couple of 
drunken, Gypsy grave robbers. He unwittir>gly contacts a pair of 
Satanic vampires in search of a cure and all monster hell is un- 
leashed. Only Frankenstein’s monster is nowhere to be found 
mFrankerjstein's Bloody Tenx)r,\Nf\\ch is legendary drive-in dis- 
tributor Sam Sherman's retitling of Hell Creatures, an international edit of director 
Enrique Lopez Eguiluz' original production La marca del Hombre lobo (see p.70 for 
more on the film). But forget all that - just enjoy Naschy’s ravenous performance. 


DEIMOS ENTERTAINMENT 

During an autopsy, two doctors remove the silver bullets 
that killed Waldemar in Fury of the Wolfman (1 971 ), bringing 
him back to life as the full moon rises. Transforming into a 
werewolf, he kills the men and flees into the night. Mean- 
\^ile, Elvira (Gaby Fuchs) is studying the gruesome crimes of 
the late Countess Wandessa d’Arville de Nadasdy, who is ru- 
moured to have drunk the blood of virgins. She sets off witii 
her friend Genevieve (Barbara Capell) to .find the Countess' 
tomb, but their car breaks down in the mountains and they’re 
taken in by Waldemar. The trio eventually locate the coffin and Genevieve removes 
the silver dagger protruding from the skeleton inside, resurrecting the Countess and 
becoming her first victim. Elvira and Waldemar, now in love, must destroy the vam- 
pires before Waldemar can seek the release of death at the hands of his true love. 

Naschy was thmst into the international spotlight after this 
film cleaned up on the US drive-in circuit as Werewolf vs. the 
Vampire Woman. 
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MONDO MACABRO 

Wealthy businessman Imre Kosta (Jose Marco) and his new 
bride Justine (Shirley Corrigan) leave London to honeymoon in 


^ MYA COMMUNICATION ^ 

No doubt Naschy came to be known as “the Lon Chaney of Spain" for his. 
monstrous, yet sympathetic, turn as the titular misshapen misanthrope in 
this update of The Hunchback ofWofre Dame (just released on DVD by Mya). 
Like Chaney. Naschy convincingly contorted his muscular frame to physically 
project the anguish of a disfigured outcast. Gotho (Naschy) is a janitor In the 
morgue of a teaching hospital In a sleepy Austrian town. He is mercilessly 
tormented for his deformities; even schoolboys pelt him with rocks. To 
worsen his sorry existence, the only person to 
ever show him kindness, childhood friend Use 
(Maria Elena Arpdn), dies of consumption. 

Gotho is enraged when he happens upon a V- ^ f 0 

pair of workers stealing jewelry from her corpse 4^' 

and hacks them up with a hatchet before mak- | 1 

ing off with her body, which he hides in a sub- ^ t f 

terranean, medieval torture dungeon. When rats 

feast on her corpse (a notorious scene in which 

live rats were set on fire), he turns to a disgraced ' " 

professor (Alberto Oalbes) to revive her, which 

the megalomaniacal scientist promises to do, but only so he can use Gotho 

to secure bodies for his other macabre experiments. This is arguably 

Naschy’s most morbid and gory film, but with the romantic Beauty and the 

Beast subtext, also his most accessible. . 

North American releases of Naschy films have come from a number of dif- 
ferent labels, from the superb transfers licensed by Oeimos Entertainment 
to public domain titles not worth mentioning. In terms of visual quality, this 
one's mediocre. Naschy-philes on the web have identified it as an NTSC 
port of the 2005 Tripictures PAL release, with a nude bit inserted from a dif- 
ferent source. On tire plus side, there are English subtitles (ignore the grain- 
matical, syntax and spellirTg errors). Add another title to the Naschy revival! 








Imre’s birthplace, a tiny village in the Carpathians. While visiting his parents' 
gravesite, they are beset by bandte, Imre is murdered, but Justine is saved by 
Waldemar, who unleashes some righteous violence on their atteckers. The vil- 
lagers rightfully suspect that Waldemar is the werewolf terrorizing the countryside, 
so he and Justine flee te London, where they hope to acquire a cure for the curse 
from the grandson of Dr. Henry Jekyll (Jack Taylor). Waldemar is injected with 
Jekyll's serum and soon Mr. Hyde is prowling Soho for prostitutes to rape and 
strangle. Naschy’s invigorated performances as both the werewolf and Mr. Hyde 
are terrific monster fun. 

MmsoFiHEmaiDOum] 

DEIMOS ENTERTAINMENT 

Naschy’s first collaboration with director Carlos Aured 
sparked a fruitful but short-lived creative partnership that 
resulted in some of Naschy’s best work. Naschy stars here 
as Gilles, an ex-con with a violent past thumbing his way 
across the.Spanish countryside in search of work. He’s 
picked up by Claude (Diana Lorys) - a sexually repressed 
woman whose right arm was disfigured in an accident - 
then accepts a position as a handyman at the crumbling 
family estate she shares with her sisters, nymphomaniac 
Nicole (Eva Leon) and wheelchair-bound Yvette (Maria Perschy). When the bodies 
of blond-haired women with their eyes removed begin turning up. Gilles becomes 
a prime suspect The scfript, by Naschy and Aured, successfully co-opts conven- 
tions of the then-popular Italian giallo cycle - namely naked Eurobabes, brutal 
murders, labyrinthine intrigue and a finger-snappin' score. 
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ANCHOR BAY 

Elretomo de IVa/purg/s abandons the loose continuity of 
the previous Daninsky films and presents a new origin for 

M Waldemar’s lycarrthrope. In a particularly brutal pre-credit 
sequence, a medieval Daninsky ancestor kills a wariock and 
rounds up his satanic coven of witches for execution, lead- 
ing the warlock's wife to curse the Daninsky line as she 
bums at the stake. Hundreds of years later, Waldemar hunts 
and kills a wolf, only to find the body of a young Gypsy boy. 
His grieving family puts the curse of lycanthropy on Walde- 
mar after he is seduced by the boy’s sister, who scores his chest with the skull of 
a wolf. Doomed Daninsky can only be freed by dying at the hands of his true love, 
which he finds in the lovely Kinga (Fabiola Falcon). No entry In Naschy’s vast oeu- 
vre better combines the innocent backdrop of the 1 940s films that inspired him 
with the sex ’n’ gore of then-contemporary European genre fare. 
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DEIMOS ENTERTAINMENT 


In a familiar pre-credit sequence set in the 1 600s, Countess Elisabeth Bathory 
Nadasdy (Julia Saly) and her followers, including a repentant Waldemar. are sen- 
tenced to death for heinous crimes. Waldemar is fitted with a mask of shame and 
his heart pierced with a silver cross. Four hundred years later, a young ‘'scientist” 
Erika (Silvia Aguilar), comes upon a map with the location of the tomb' of Count- 
ess Bathory and concocts a plan to resurrect her u^gWe blood of two virginal 


while, grave robbers revive waldemar when they remove the cross 
from his chest, and he not only ends up saving the three women 
from a trio of murderous bandits, but provides them with shelter in 
his castle. Erika resurrects the Countess by slitting Barbara’s throat 
while Karen is busy falling in love with Waldemar. Soon the Count- 
ess is plotting to unleash hell on Earth, and only Daninsky can stop 
her. Naschy proved with this remake of Werewolf Shadow Vnai he 
was as accomplished a director as he was a writer and actor. 
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MONDO MACABRO 

Naschy revisited his second-greatest character for a late sequel 
to Horror Rises horn the Tomb. He stars as Paul Mamac, a distant an- 
cestor and all 'round bastard on the brink of financial ruin, who uses- 
the legend of Alaric to scare his sickly and fabulously wealthy wife 
to death. However, his mistresses have their own designs on his 
newfound wealth and their machinations raise the undead ire of 
Alaric, who returns from the grave to deal with his upstart descen- 
dant and the consequences of his rampant sex drive. Naschy’s 
trademark propensity for constructing complex, morally ambiguous 
characters is exemplified in this script. 
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FANGORIA INTERNATIONAL 

Naschy roared back from relative obscurity with a ferocious per- 
formance as Pablo Thevenet, a once-renowned actor all but forgot- 
ten by a film industry obsessed with youth and instant fame. 

Profoundly bitter and nearly broke, he reluctantly accepts a well- 
paying position as a human statue in a decadent nightclub run by the 
devilishly charming Mr. Reficul (Miguel Del Arco). Dressed as noto- 
rious murderers from history, Pablo seethes with rage and takes vi-. 
olent revenge on the industry-types who had cast him aside. Once 
Pablo discovers the true nature of the contract he signed, he inad- 
vertently starts a feud amongst tiie highest faction of fallen angels. Tfiis film proves that 
wolf in Naschy could not be killed. 


DEIMOS ENTERTAINMENT 

In mid-15th century France, Alaric de Mamac (Naschy) 
and his consort Mabille De Lancre (Helga Line) are executed 
for blasphemous crimes, bukvow revenge from beyond the 
grave. Five hundred years later, Hugo de Mamac (Naschy 
again), his friend Maurice Roland (Vic Winner) and their girl- 
friends, Sylvia (Betsabe Ruiz) and Paula (Cristina Suriani), 
attend a seance in which the medium conjures the disem- 

bodied head of Hugo’s notorious ancestor. After a disasti’ous 

^ ^ road trip in search of Alaric’s remains, they dig up a chest 
containing his head, but two villagers Try to steal it and inadvertently resurrect 
him. Soon, De Lancre is back at his side, dining on fresh human hearts, while var- 
ious mesmerized secondary characters do their evil bidding. Naschy’s wonderfully 
twist-laden script his charmingly evil turn as the warlock, the sparse organ score, 
inventive gore gags and gorgeous cinematography render this his finest work. 











called me and asked for a fantasy screenplay, so 1 wrote Assignment Terror The idea oc- 
curred to me that an alien captures all the ancestral horrors of mankind to conquer hu- 
manity through the monsters. The movie had the werewolf. Dracula, Frankenstein, the 
mummy, and, originally, the Golem, but the film didn't have a large budget to add a lot of 
FX and that's why the Golem only appeared in the script. It was a very difficult movie. We 
shot lots of months and there were two directors: Hugo Fregonese started it and in the 
middle of the production was replaced by Tulio Demicheli. When they say it’s a “Tulio 
Oemicheli film,” I always say. “and Hugo Fregonese,” because Fregonese shot a great deal 
of it. Anyway, I saw the movie again recently in the Amsterdam Fantasy Film Festival. I was 
lucky to see it in 35mm on a huge screen, and I loved it. I think it’s very, very good. And 
very funny too. 


Was it influenced by the classic Universal monster mash-ups? 

I don't know. I’m not sure. You have to realize that when I did Assignment Terror, Universal hor- 
ror films premiered in Spain many years after their original release, so the only movie that I had 
seen in my childhood, when I was eight, was Frankenstein Meek the Wolf Man. After that, when 
I grew older. I could see all the Universal horror films on OVD, but in my time it was very diffi- 
cult to see those films. It was more about reading about them in magazines and books than ac- 
tually seeing file films on the big screen. 


Watdemar appears only briefly in ttie movie. Were you happy with the way your were- 
wolf was treated in the film or would you have liked more time with your character? 
Well, I would have preferred more screen time, but you have to realize that, at that time, I was- 
n't a very well-known actor. Of course. If this film would have been made today or a few years 
ago, I would have been the star, but at that time 1 had made only three or four films, and there 
were American actors of significance. But the character stands very well and is very important. 
He is the one that finishes the whole story, the one that faces Frankenstein at the end. It was 
okay, that was the right moment. 


Your movies are also known for being very physical. Did you stage die fights between 
yourself and the oUier monsters in the film or was that the work of the director? 

No. they were staged by me. At that time, there were no monster movies in Spain, and I had a 
very clear idea of how to do them. Obviously that was very important. For example, the idea of 
the mummy being burned in that big wheel, the final fight between the werewolf and Franken- 
stein, Oracula's death - almost all of that was my Idea. But it's normal because I was the au- 
thor of the screenplay. 


It sounds like a very D.l. Y. style of filmmaking in many respects. Did you ever get 
injured playing these characters? 

I remember a scene in Assignment Terror in which I put my claw through a car win- 
dow and there was an accident. I don't know what happened, but when Patty Shep- 
ard closed the window, the glass broke and it almost cut my arm. It was very strange, 
maybe something fell or someone threw something and damaged my arm. This is 
not in the movie, but I was really hurt. There are many stories, but it would take too 
long to tell them all. Maybe another time... 


Fear Through The Years: iclockwtse from top) Getting niade up m Night of the Werewolf 
a xene from Assignment Terror Naschy as ttrtk? Thevenet m Rojo Sangre. and a stof 
from Empusa. his last dnectonai eUort 
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( N ORDER TO UNDERSTAND WHO PAUL NASCHY REALLY WAS, 

you have to understarkl the Spain that made the monster. That’s just one of the les- 
sons that Angel Agudo learned when writing La Mascara de Jacinto Molina (trans- 
lated: The Mask of Jacinto Molina), the definitive Naschy biograpny, recently 
published in Spain by Scifiworld. (An English-language version is in the 
works.) 1 

"I found great material and the unique opportunity to study Naschy’s work 
in the context of Spain at the time,” he says Bf the book, which was created 
in collaboration with the filmmaker. “For example, consider that during his 
childhood in the Spanish Civil War and under a Nazi-like dictatorship, he 
watched many creepy stories and linked these to a^iety flooded by 
Catholic extremists who banned any public act of love, including kissing or 
holding your lover's hand. Mix all this up with a huge talent for storytelling and 
you will find the loneliness and search for love in a monster named Waldemar Daninsky." 

Agudo, a Madrid-based saeenwriter and contributor to Spanish popular culture mag- . 
azines Scifiworld and Rock is Roll, discovered Naschy's work as an adutt, through titles 
such as Werewolf Shadow, Night of the Howling Beast anti his favourite; Ass/gnmenf 
TerrorCa great Europ^n monster film with plenty of ideas"). When he was offered the 
job of Naschy biographer, he jumped at the chance to collaborate with the horror icon. 



“I actually met a truly devoftd fan who had the whole history of the genre in his head, 
from ttie Greek myths to Eli Roth," explains Agudo. “He was full of energy, always Slink- 
ing about new stories and upcoming films, ... His eldest son, Bruno, told me once that 
when nobody had ever heard about Sam Raimi here, his father saw The Evil Dead anti 
stated that there was a genius behind the camera of that film." 

The exhaustive book, which contains nwe Sian 600 photos from Naschy’s 
personal archives, as well as an in-depth filmography (by Angel Gomez), is 
more than Just a life story. S also reveals an artist whose work was consid- 
ered genuinely dangerous. 

Agudo says, “[Naschy] was one of the first storytellers to deal with themes 
that were teboo during the dictatorship, like Sie Basque separatists who killed 
the prime minister, or the presence of transexuals in religious Spanish soci- 
ety. These films caused many problems for Paul; he received anonymous 
death threats." 

He adds that it was Naschy’s natural fighting spirit ttiat kept the biography pro- 
gressing despite his illness. “Prior to being a weightlifter, he had worked as a wrestler 
and boxer for a short time, and that is the spirit I found in the filmmaker. Even when the 
word ’cancer’ appeared in his life, he never stopped thinking about the book.” 

' . THE GORE-MET 
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KING DIAMOND REELECIS UPON A EEGENDARY 
CAREER AS RORROR MEIAE'S REIGNING SNOWMAN. ALL HAILI 



ONE." 

Ask King Diamond how many regrets he has after decades of writ- 
ing and performing, and that’s the answer you’ll gel: not a single one. 
Perhaps that’s not entirely a revelation to those who know his work; 
over the course of more than 30 years and some twenty albums, King Diamond has 
been many things to many people: an icon of heavy metal, a forefather of black metal 
(alongside Celtic Frost, Bathory and Venom), a controversial proponent of Satanism 
and occultism, an outspoken enemy of theism and religious dogma and. most im- 
portantly, an enduring performer. 

The one thing he’s never been, though, is compromising. 

“I’m not that type of guy [to say], 'Oh, I wish we had taken that turn there, or we 
should have used that producer there. Not at all,’’ says the Danish expat over the 
phone from his home in Texas. “It’s a great feeling after so many years to be able to 
say I stand behind it all." 

Bom Kim Bendix Petersen, his trajectory to ttie throne of horror-metal has been a 
long one. 


Weil before he ever wailed a note or inverted a cross, Petersen grew up in Copen- 
hagen during the eady '60s. His liberal upbringing allowed him the freedom to do as 
he pleased, and he quickly became fascinated with entertainment that would have 
mortified more cautious parents. 

“I think the horror is from very early on," remembers the 53-year-old musician. 
‘‘From being allowed to watch old black and white Frankenstein anti Dracu/a movies 
on TV - 1 do remember going to bed and thinking, ‘Could that door be a liffle more 
open, or maybe can I have a little more light in here?’ And thinking, of course, as a 
kid, ffjey might come up from under my bed in die middle of the night.” 

If nocturnal terrors occupied the bulk of his imagination, music was a dose sec- 
ond. 

“[Music] also started pretty early. I had one of those transistor radios with a tape 
recorder in it, and one little speaker," he recalls. “I would record from the heavy rock 
shows they had in Denmark at the time, so I had a lot of music before I actually 
started buying [it]. I finally saved up enough to get a turntable and bought my first 
three albums back in ’71.” 
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Those albums? Black Sabbath’s Master of Reality. 
Jethro Tull’s Aqualung and Deep Purple’s Fireball. As 
a teenager. Petersen ’s musical interests were almost 
exclusively hard rock, metal and prog. Get him talk- 
ing about those formative years buying records and 
going to gigs, and you’re in it for the long haul as he 
lists off seeing everyone from Genesis to Uriah Heep 
and Queen. It wouldn’t be long before he too would 
be onstage full-time, leaving the nine-to-five grind 
behind for good. 

The development of the iconic King Diamond persona 
was a slow, organic process, however, honed over the 
course of three bands. After finding his stage legs play- 
ing guitar in the short-lived Danish cover band Brain- 
storm, it was during Petersen’s time with hard rockers 
Black Rose that his trademark, horror-centric perform- 
ance style began to come together. Ironically, the idea 
of singing had never previously occurred to him, but an 
impromptu audition shifted his aspirations. 

“In the ad section of a newspaper, I saw a band was 
looking to play Deep Purple covers, but they were look- 
ing for a singer, not a guitarist," says Petersen. “So I 
tried to sneak In as a singer and guitarist, but they just 
wanted a lead singer. I’d never sung In my life at that 
time. I was pretty much screaming at the beginning, not 
singing. Can you imagine getting thrown In to doing 
“Child in Time" or “Highway Sfar?" It was pretty tough; 
usually when I came home from rehearsals I was 
hoarse as hell. But down the 
road, suddenly a few notes 
y came out and my voice 

m could do it. I just had to 

■ teach myself how to con- 

If trol it, and I never had a 

music lesson.” 

^ \ I 7 Petersen’s brief run In 

Black Rose ultimately 
ended in frustra- 


W 04 Smear Campaign: mg Diamond in one of his classic makeup designs. 


types of medication and was certain lab work was what 
his future held. Either that, or playing professional soc- 
cer. However, between his job, his sport and his band's 
ever-growing popularity, Petersen felt he was being 
stretched too thin, and something had to give. After 
Mercyful Fate released its debut album in ’83, he knew 
he'd found his calling and quit his day job, much to his 
family’s dismay. 

He also believed his King Diamond persona 
needed to evolve and become bigger, scarier and 
more over-the-top. In order to accomplish this, Pe- 
tersen used Alice Cooper as his main Inspiration for 
King Diamond’s Iconic corpsepaint and diabolical 
stage personality. The seeds were planted way back 
in the mid-’70s when Petersen saw Cooper’s Wel- 
come to My Nightmare tour. 

“I was up at the front and I remember thinking that 
if I reached up and touched his boot, he’d probably 
disappear Into thin air because it seemed like some- 
thing that was not real," recalls the musician. “It had 
such a heavy effect on me, I said that if I ever play in 
a band, then Tm going to use makeup too. [After that] 
the whole stage presentation was taken up a notch. 
Homemade bombs, pigs' heads, pigs’ blood, dolls 
with splatter, a wheelchair onstage. It was pretty 
crazy. I mixed those bombs myself; it was very dan- 
gerous, actually." 

(Though Petersen had looked to Alice for inspiration, 
in the early ’80s KISS bassist Gene Simmons attempted 
to sue him over a supposed similarity in makeup de- 
sign, but the charges w«re eventually dropped.) 

Petersen’s most Infamous visual, however, is Melissa, 
a genuine human skeleton gifted to him. The femur and 
tibia bones (in the shape of a cross) became his trade- 


tion when certain members simply couldn't take things 
seriously enough. The keyboardist selling his Instrument 
to pay for kitchen renovations was the last straw. Pe- 
tersen looked elsewhere for a musical project. It was 
during this period that, at the suggestion of an earnest 
groupie, he began experimenting with the upper ranges 
of his voice and crafting vtrhat would eventually become 
his instantly recognizable banshee-falsetto. 

“I had no idea what he was talking about,” recalls 
Petersen of this unknown fan’s advice. ‘“Why don't 
you use your falsetto more?’ I didn’t know what the 
word meant.” 

As luck would have it, tiie owner of a record shop Pe- 
tersen frequented was managing the signed Copen- 
hagen-based punk-metal group Brats. The band was 
searching for a new singer after a string of lacklustre re- 
views and, having seen Petersen in Black Rose, thought 
it would be a good fit. Things coalesced quickly, and 
soon the future King Diamond’s third musical stab was 
recording demos for their next record for CBS. 

“[The record company] freaked out because it was 
way too heavy and they said we have to sound like the 
older stuff, and maybe throw some more commercial 
elements into it as well. That’s where me and (guitarist] 
Hank (Shermann] said, ‘No way - either we play heavy 
or we don’t play.’" 

Tme to his word. Brats dissolved. But Petersen (along 
with Shermann and bandmates Michael Denner and 
Timi Hansen) wanted to continue playing heavy metal, 
so Mercyful Fate was bom. And all too soon. Peterson 
found himself at a pivotal crossroads in his life. 

“I’m a fully educated lab assistant with an interna- 
tional diploma,” says Petersen of his time in school. In 
fact, early in his adult life, he helped develop various 


mark mic handle, while the skull joined him onstage (it was stolen in the mid-’80s 
and, despite reports to the contrary, has never been returned). 

King Diamond’s onstage antics, atop of Mercyful Fate’s melodic, gothic-tinged 
metal, carried them through their 1 983 debut. Melissa, and their 1 984 sophomore 
effort, the highly touted Don 't Break the Oath. But after that, artistic differences 
between Petersen and Shermann threatened the band’s stability. 

•‘When it came time to present ideas for the third album, it was mainly Hank 
that wanted to go in a completely different direction - punk riffs mixed with pop 
music.” he recounts. “It was totally not Mercyful Fate at all. Such a drastic change 
I couldn’t accept. I’m not going to do something that I can't stand behind a hun- 
dred percent. I’d rather not do it. and that's always been the way I’ve ap- 
proached the business. I mean, it would be prostitution to do it. It would be 
pissing on the fans, it would be pissing on myself, and I wouldn’t enjoy 
singing these songs that I don’t feel anything for." 

By the spring of ’85, after the first North American tour, 

Petersen had decided that Mercyful Fate had run its 
course. Taking Denner and Hansen with him. King Dia- 
mond became a band. 

Stylistically. King Diamond wasn’t much of a musical 
stretch from Petersen’s former group; the gothic, neo-clas- 
sical and progressive elements were still present, and both 
explored topics such as the occult and Satanism, (Pe- 
tersen’s careful to point out that “Mercy, " as he refers to 
the former, deals more with legends and myths, rather 
than King Diamond’s straightforward affinity for horror.) 

Conceptually speaking, King Diamond offered Petersen 
the chance to weave a long-running narrative, which he 
did on Fatal Portrait, the band’s 1986 debut, and his lyri- 
cal reputation as “the Stephen King of metal" was born, 

Petersen credits the author as a major inspiration, but 
rates the contemporary English horror writer James Her- 
bert {The Rats. The Survivor. Haunterfi as holding even 
greater sway on his style. 

"I read almost all of his books and loved his style,” says 
Petersen reverently, "It’s not ten or fifteen pages before some- 
thing happens - you usually got smacked in the face on the 
first or second page.’’ 

During this time, Petersen continued experimenting with 
his trademark pipes, stretching them from shrill, piercing 
wails to low, throaty growls. The music and the stage show 
also took on a new level of theatricality. 


“I started using [my voice] for different characters and for different moods." he ex- 
plains. “The more theatrical it became, the more voices came out and it developed 
into this unique style. It was a natural progression, but really wanting to do that con- 
cept stuff carried ali the way to the show too - actors on stage, cremation, a coffin 
to set fire to, all kinds of stuff. And that became King Diamond." 

Offstage, Petersen’s interest in Satanism has always been a topic of intrigue for fans 
and the media. His initial foray into Satanism grew out of his interest in the occuft, and 
hours spent at the library researching it. The day he came across a copy of Anton 
Szandor LaVey’s The Satanic Bible, he feit an instant kinship. 

“The [Satanic Bibl^ didn’t change anything in my life,” says Petersen. “I lived iike 
that already, but it was interesting to see my phiiosophy put into words in a book. 
That’s the way I've always been, and that’s the way I still am.” 

In 1987, he was featured in a sensationalized TV special on Satanism. 

hosted by Geraldo Rivera, in which his ties to LaVey's Church 
of Satan were well-documented, if not exaggerated. “I 
can't say we became good friends, but I got the number 
to the hotline: I could call him day or night,’’ affirms Pe- 
tersen, adding, “i didn’t take him up on that," 

His fascination with the occuit is also based on what he 
calls "actual experiences that stirred the curiosity” - 
episodes that significantly affected his lyrics for both 
bands. He cites a haunted apartment in Copenhagen as 
possibly the most influential. 

“So many things happened there," says Petersen malter- 
of'factly. “People being touched, people having their hair 
pulled, glasses floating in the air. One night, there was a 
smell that I can’t even descnbe because it was worse than 
anything I’ve ever smelled, it seemed like hell.” 

While a belief in the unexplained is one thing, Petersen 
has also been an outspoken critic of organized religion 
for years. 

“There are so many different religions, simply because 
no one has been able to prove that they believe in the 
right god, " he explains. “It would be a much better world 
if people would be more relaxed and keep their beliefs to 
themselves. It’s fine when people believe different things, 
but when you wage wars by it . . . I can’t comprehend 
that." 

When asked how he feels about black metal's tumultuous 
history - the church burnings, the murders - Petersen, 
whose music has been covered by black metal heavy- 
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chievous grin as he chain-smokes Marlboros and expounds animatedly on his 
role in the music. That is, when he’s not touting house and techno (“We’re not 
living in a trailer camp listening to Anthrax,” he jokes.) or making out with a 
girl at a bar. His openness onscreen adds a new dimension to the history. 

The incarcerated Vikernes was harder to nail down, but eventually the film- 
makers got him. 

“He was very excited to do it, and he was very open," says Aites. "He's al- 
ways so focused on his message - you wonder if he ever chills out." 

From their interviews, a singular philosophy emerged: at the heart of Nor- 
wegian black metal is the struggle to reclaim the culture of Norway’s past, as 
well as a spiteful opposition to outside influences, such as Christianity and 
Western consumerism. 

“There’s so much in the story of black metal that ties in with erasing the nar-^ 
rative, and people trying to find the thread that connecte back to their own ori- 
gin and culture," says Ewell. 

still, extreme behaviour and social rebellion have always 
been at black metal’s core, and the documentary's most 
powerful imagery comes from a live art performance by ' 
Frost. In corpsepaint, the drummer spits fire at a wall of 
black metal-toemed art as he paces about menacingly, be- 
fore feverishly taking out a large hunting knife. He turns the 
blade on himself and seems to relish in the act, first with a 
long, deep cut to his inner forearm, then to his neck. Ex- 
hausted, he finally sinks into a couch as the blood flows, 
onto its white fabric. 

“The gallery owners and the people watching didn't, 
know he was going to do that," says Aites. “They all' 
HHipH seemed to think that this was a performance, and that we 
had all the safety things worked out. But that wasn't the 

What truly makes Until the Light Takes Us 
stand out, however, is the filmmakers’ desire to 
explore the socio-political and cultural influences 
that contributed to the rise of Norwegian black 
metal. To this end, Aites and Ewell go well be- 
. yond the corpsepaint and necro-posturing to re- 

veal troubled artists who’ve been adversely 
affected by the modem world, and who want to 

you want to somettiing new,” as 
Vikernes says at one point from trondheim Max- 
imum Security Prison, “you havjb to destroy the 


f /l1\N THE NIGHT OF JUNE 6, 1992, WHEN THE 

"Cl Jh*JNGRY flames of arson engulfed the 

■ X fantoft stave church in the Norwegian city of Bergen, black metal 
was still in its misanthropic infancy. A year earlier, one of its progenitors, May- 

- hem vocalist Dead, was found with his wrists cut and his brains blown out. But 
I*' the shotgun suicide and ashen remains of the centuries-old church were merely 

harbingers of things to come, including more murders, 50 separate accounts 
of church burnings, and the ensuing media frenzy. 

Since then, black metal’s made plenty of inroads: bands such as Satyricon 
have won Norwegian Grammy Awards, Immortal has an iPhone app, academic 
. symposiums debate the music’s cultural significance and Mayhem T-shirts can 

- be found at Hot Topic. So when Audrey Ewell and Aaron Aites. the filmmakers 
behindy/7Wf/3el/g/?frakesys(VarianceRlms),wentlookingforanauthorita- 
tive documentary on the bloodsoaked rise of genre defin- 

i' ers Darkthrone, Mayhem and Burzum mastermind/revered 
B scene poster boy Varg Vikernes, they were surprised to 
!: learn that there wasn’t one. Instead of relying on fanboy 
t filmsandthedefactosatanicmetalbible,Z.ordsofC/7aos, 

A they decided to make their own doc. 

} “From becoming enraptured with the music, you can’t 
^ go two steps into black metal without hearing about the 
^ stories and the history," says Ewell from the couple’s home jl 

^ in Brooklyn. “Everything that we’d read didn't add up with mgStl/M |y 
C,y what we’d heard in the music; there was a lot of sensa- ^ 

f tionalized reporting, but it didn’t seem to get to the heart of ^ 

anything.” 

After a year spent researching and writing a treatment, 
the duo relocated to Norway for two years to film elusive BHHB!IIIII 
^ icons such as Satyricon drummer Kjetil-Vidar Haraldstad KJ|li9l||U 
'■ (a.k.a. Frost), a then-incarcerated Vikernes (serv- 
• ., ing time for murder and arson), and Darkthrone’s 
^ Gylve Fenris Nagell {a.k.a. Fenriz). For Aites, Fen- 
riz’s involvement in the movie was essential; 
telling the story of black metal without his voice 
rf would be akin to documenting zombie films with- 
g out a mention of George A. Romero. (“Dark- 
r throne's A Blaze in the Northern Skyvjas\hef\tst 
Fc conscious Norwegian black metal record,” notes 

Both filmmakers speak warmly of their time 
with Fenriz, adding that a friendship has since 
grown out of their mutual love of all types of 
^ music (even Jesus Christ Superstah). In fact, 

^ Fenriz's time onscreen is deeply revealing of a 
; man usually cloaked in the joyless persona that 
^-.^lack metal demands. Seemingly pensive and BHIliBii^^^^B 
^'b^sodia^his lips are quick to curl into ajTyfe^Bi!B9iiiiffiB^^B 


Until the Light Takes Us is cutzently touring 
North America in select tiKatres; visit 
,blackmetalmovie.cpm fordates.w 


Audrey Ewell 
and Aaron Aites 
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weighte such as Emperor and Dark Funeral, is careful to re- 
serve judgment. 

“I don't know who was involved," he says. “There was 
one person who was killed and it was immediately re- 
ported as being rooted in black metal. I don't think it was 
like a plague going through Norway. Here in Texas, around 
the same time, there was a whole chain of churches in the 
South that were set on fire, and no one ever found out who 
it was. Had that been a black metal musician, it would 
have been on the front page. " 

To the surprise of fans. Mercyful Fate reformed in 1 993, 
releasing a pair of albums. In The Shadows and Time, 
which garnered solid reviews and reaffirmed the band's 
vitality. Plagued by lineup changes, the reunion lasted only 
until 1999 when, with the release of a seventh album (sim- 
ply titled 9). only original members Petersen and Sher- 
mann remained. 

With a catalogue as long and varied as his, Petersen’s 
fans have plenty to debate. As far as your average music 
critic or metal traditionalist is concerned, the first three 
King Diamond records - Fatal Portrait (1 986), Abigail 
(1987) and Them (1988) - are sacred: from there, it's 
largely hit-and-miss due to some rather lifeless riffage and 
uninspired arrangements seemingly at odds with Pe- 
tersen's distinctive storytelling. Recently, however, albums 
such as The Puppet Master (2003) and Give Me Your 
Soul.. -Please (2007) - which received a Grammy nomi- 
nation for the song "Never Ending Hill" - have been hailed 
by fans and critics as a classic return to form. 

"I love Abigail, absolutely - that's the one our fans judge 
all others by, " says Petersen, “but when The Puppet Mas- 
ter came out, it was good to hear them saying it’s like the 
old days.” 

Normally driven by a workhorse ethic. Petersen suffered 
an unexpected calamity during the mastering phase of 
Give Me Your Soul. . .Please when he herniated a disc in 
his back. He considers the injury to be the single worst 
moment of his career but denies it was a result of age, and 
has never considered slowing down. 

In fact, the lengthy recuperation afforded the • 
artist a chance to work on a pair of King Diamond ' - 

DVOs. plus one for Mercyful Fate, which he's confi- ^ ^ 
dent will see the light of day this year. It’s been a mas- ^ 


sive undertaking, raiding the vaults and reviewing rare and 
historic live footage for both bands. And although Petersen 
isn’t quite ready to talk about recording a new King Dia- 
mond record or the possibility of another proper Mercyfui 
Fate reunion, fans were recently given an unexpected treat 
when MF reassembled once again to re-record the songs 
"Evil" and “Curse of the Pharaohs" for inclusion on Metal- 
lica’s Guitar Hero video game. 

As is often the case with larger-than-life performers, the 
King Diamond persona tends to obstruct the man beneath 
it. Soft-spoken and accommodating, there’s much about 
Petersen that seems at odds with his alter ego. This inte- 
view, for instance, is actually a reschedule; a week ear- 
lier, he couldn’t take the call due to the deteriorating healUi 
of his cat, which he and his wife, Livia, care for constantly. 

“It’s a tough one, because when it’s eighteen years, 
she’s your baby,” he says. “It’s been almost a year where 
we don’t dare leave the house at the same time.” 

Looking back, Petersen is hard-pressed to identify the 
zenith of his career: “I have many bests, many great 
things; it would be wrong to pick one, or even ten." 

By interview’s end, he sounds like he could go on in- 
definitely. He chalks up his longevity to honesty, integrity 
and an unrelenting drive to stand out from the pack. 

“I can stand behind anything we've done and I think it 
has a lot to do with that unique style that we've created." 
he says. "I think that's why we’re still here today. It’s al- 
most like driving on the scenic road, and not on the high- 
way. If we had jumped on the highway, jumped on the 
bandwagon, we might have had three popular albums, but 
we never did. But when you jump on that highway, you 
also run into some serious traffic." 
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VETERAN PHOTO ILLUSTRATOR J.K. POITER -HAS CREAlto 
ART FOR MANY OF HORROR FICTION’S HEAVYWEIGHfJ. JlJlN US 
AS WE OISSECT HIS BEAUTIFUL MUTATIONS. 


H orror, in all its myriad forms, is something of a paradox. 

It can boOi repulse and attract in the same instant; it can arouse and provoke white it 
terrifies. Given this, it's no surprise that the genre's visual artists strive to evoke a sense 
of awe. even beau^, through grotesque images. But few individuals in art history have 
wedded the two extremes of horror and beauty as consistently, or as successfully, as photog- 
rapher/illustrator Jeffrey Knight ( "J.K.") Potter. 

Hailing from the gothic, marsh-laden American South, Potter shook the world of horror fic- 
tion when his striking, warped images of zoomorphic nightmares and spectral surrealism began 
decorating the covers and interiors of some of the genre's biggest titles in the 1 980s. At that 
time, thanks to earlier blockbusters by Ira Levin, William Peter Blatty and Stephen King, pub- 
lishers realized that there was serious greenback to be had as Itmg ^ horror remained hot. But 
while the Manhattan goliaths scrambled to crank out as much pulp horror product as they 
could, often featuring unintentionally cartoonish cover art (think bug-eyed skeletons wreathed 
in hellfire or airbrushed ladies fleeing from goUiic mansionsi. an underground of distinguished 
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Specialty presses, such as Overlook and Subter- 
ranean. were releasing lavish, collectible editions by 
some of horror's most recognizable names. Potter 
earned his reputation producing illustrations for 
these imprints, which utilized his artwork on such 
notable releases as the special edition of Stephen 
King's Skeleton Crew anti a three-volume omnibus 
of Clive Barker's Books of siood. earning him back- 
to-back nominations for the prestigious Hugo 
Award in the Best Professional Artist category in 
1987 and ’88. But his passion for the macabre 
reaches back much further. 

•‘The weirdness was there from the time i started 
drawing, about age five." says Potter. “My first com- 
missioned work was from my fellow second 
grade students who gave me their lunch money in 
exchange for drawings of the teachers eating rats 
with axes in their heads. There was something not 
quite right about me from the beginning.” 

In addition to a diet of horror fiction and films, Potter's 
creative fire was stoked by growing up in New Orleans 
(“The swamps and dilapidated cemeteries stained my 
imagination at an early age," he confesses). Though he 
soon realized that the medium of drawing was too re- 
strictive for his mushrooming creativity. 

“I took up photography after realizing that my draw- 
ing style was too stiff and too slow," Potter explains. 
"My first serious camera was a large, old-style view 
camera on a heavy tripod, which I used with a black 
cloth over my head. I learned my craft by extensively 
photographing every New Orleans cemetery front to 
back. Mournful statues were my best models in ttiose 
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days. I created my first photo illustrations with simple 
cut-and-paste methods and finished them with an air- 
brush. I got a leg up in the magazine business doing 
photo illustration well before there was Photoshop. I 
was very ambitious, and very lucky to start when I did.” 

Potter’s work, which often incorporates outre envi- 
rons, gloomy atmospherics and tormented subjects 
usually captured in the throes of some agonizing trans- 
formation, is instantly recognizable and has been fre- 
quently imitated over the years. It was a style that took 
Potter considerable time to evolve. 

“It was an organic thing that just grew over time," he 
says. "My early work was much bloodier than it is today, 
but I’ve always been much more interested in the beau- 
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Q tiful than the explicitly gruesome. When Isay beau- 
y tiful, though. I mean weirdly or grotesquely beauti- 
/ ful. I love the tension between the gorgeous and the 
grotesque." 

Once able to properly channel his visions onto 
paper. Potter strove to blaze a path that seemed 
most logical to him; combining his illustrations with 
the nightmarish fiction that often inspired them. 

wanted to be an illustrator of weird fiction for 
as'long as I can remember, " the 54-year-old artist 
admits. “In my early twenties, I sought out many 
writers I admired and 1 was lucky enough to break 
into specialty press horror publishing in the early ’80s, 
working for Donald Grant, Scream/Press and Arkham 
C) House. 1 used to bring the late Karl Edward Wagner 
-J) bottles of Jack Daniel’s as ritual offerings so he 
was always happy to see me coming. Karl would 
always half-jokingly tell me he Biought I was not 
sick enough, and that I had too much lust for life. He 
would grab my shoulders and growl and tell me my job 
was to corrupt the youth, and that I better get with it." 

While some may argue Uiat seeing another person’s 
visual interpretation of a fictional scene may diminish 
their experience as a reader. Potter insists that his il- 
lustrations are meant to help nurture the imagination 
and create a sense of wonder. Turns out he was right, 
as it was his work illustiating scary stories that made 
him famous. Eventually he acquired such a large fol- 
lowing that two full-length volumes of his art were pub- 
lished: Horripilations (which featured an introduction by 
Stephen King), in 1 995, and Neurotica, a year later. Pot- 
ter also has the distinction of having an entire anthology 





Creepy Creations: Frankenstein sCSt In The Hotel Grim 
(personal work), and (opposite) Dr. Narbondo's Laboratory 
(illustration for The Adventures of Langdon St. Ives by 
James P Blaylock. Subterranean Press). 
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Potter’s Pictures: (clockwise from top}Clockwork Phantasm (personal wo^). The Monkey (illustration 
for the stay of the same name by Stephen King.' from Knowing Darkness: Artists Inspired by 
StephenKnf§l. and Infected (personal work). 
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/ of original fiction published that was inspired directly by his 
_ / work, called J.K. Potter 's Embrace the Mutation {2002). It fea- 
* tured tales by many high-profile horror scribes, including Ram- 
sey Campbell 1) and Dennis Etchison (/?Af#fl5). and was 
accompanied by dozens of pages of photographs and sketches 
by Potter himself. 

To find inspiration for these images, the artist is drawn to 
lonely, decaying places, much like the New Orleans cemeter- 
ies from his youth. 

“I spend an unusual amount Of time wandering through aban- 
doned hotels and factories, taking pictures of peeling walls and 
wading through flooded basements," says Potter. “I often com- 
pare the dark hallways I walk to the crumbling corridors of my 
own mind, strewn with rotting memories and ghosts that refuse 
to leave. You can’t do what I've done, for as long as I've done it, 
without paying a price. My dreams are rarely pleasant. [With the 
books] I just look for scenes in the stories that appeal to me. 
Because I am a photo-illustrator, mine is an imperfect process 
which works with varying success. I’m happy with only about 
twenty percent of my output." 

Potter’s “imperfect process" was made even more laborious 
by the fact that, up until the late 1 990s, he shunned the compar- 
ative ease of computer programs such as Adobe Photoshop and 
opted instead to meticulously create his eerie effects by hand in 
a very traditional manner. 

“I was a stubborn, old school darkroom fanatic for years and 
years, but I was finally forced to change my ways for health 
reasons." explains Potter. “I was becoming a chemical-soaked 
toxic zombie! It was only a matter of time before I fell into the 
chemicals and died, seriously. I was quite in love with the 
darkroom but I finally forced myself to leave it behind. I'm 1 00 
percent digital now." 

It was around the same time that Potter decided to funnel his 
skills into the realm of horror cinema. It was, he admits, something 
of a painful education, despite the fact that he ended up provid- 
ing designs for a number of feature films, including Brian Yuzna’s 
Book of ttie Dead. 

"Oh God, every movie I’ve been involved with has been pretty 
bad!" admits Potter. “I hate to talk about them. I remember this 
one Randal Kleiser film. Shadow of Doubt, that really stuck in my 
craw. They took a bunch of huge blow-ups of my work and told 
me that they were going to use them as set dressing in this mur- 
derer’s apartment I agreed to let them do it as long as the villain 
was not depicted as the creator of my work. When I saw the film, 
there was this nice slow pan over my images and tfien there was 
the rapist/serial killer doing photomontage with an Exacto knife in 
a set-up so much like my darkroom/studio that I flioughtthey shot 
it through my window. I should have been flattered but the movie 
was a terrible suck-bomb." 

While the artist has no immediate plans to return to Tinseltown, 
his work remains as much in demand today as it was nearly three 
decades ago. Among his recent credits are numerous contribu- 
tions to Knowing Darkness: Artists Inspired by Stephen King 
(RMif95), the gargantuan retrospective released last year by Cen- 
tipede Press. He also continues to supply illustrations for Subter- 
ranean Press and covers for Britain's PS Publishing. While he has 
not exhibited his artwork in a gallery setting for a number of years, 
he is also cuirentty in the early stages of planning some one-man 
shows. And with a fresh crop of grotesques to add to his already 
sizeable portfolio, it’s clear that Potter is not only at home with 
horror, he’s still feverishly dedicated to it. 

“To me, horror is just a component in the much bigger world of 
the strange, weird and bizarre,” he explains, “I guess, in my heart 
of hearts, I consider myseff a monster and a freak, so naturally I 
consider other monsters and mutants my natural friends. I’m sure 
there are many of your readers who probably feel the same way. 
Actually, the truth is that I find the human race utterly monstrous 
in many ways that transcend the themes of my most disturbing 
images. It’s the normals out there who really creep me out," 5 







L ee demarbre has earned 

HiS PLACE IN THE HEARTS OF 
TRASH CINEPHILES. The 38- 

year-old Ottawa-based director specializes 
in creating low-budget homages to the 
video store sleaze of his youth - the kind of 
trash celluloid that embodied everything 
lowbrow and fun. His previous features 
Jesus Christ:VampiK Hunter (200^), Harry 
Knuckles and the Pearl Necklace (2004) 
and The Dead Sleep Easy (2007) have in- 
cluded such schlock staples as hapless 
spies, lascivious lesbians, robots, kung-fu 
masters, mob assassins, Mexican wrestlers, 
the undead and even a sasquatch. His lat- 
est, Smash Cut, is a tribute to "The Godfa- 
ther of Gore," Herschell Gordon Lewis, with 
a plot about the blood, sweat and tears (but 
mostly blood) of Z-grade moviemaking. 

ft all began with Demarbre's teenage fas- 
cination with exploitation cinema, which led 
to many sleepless nights and some inven- 
tive viewing techniques. 

“I would boil Coke in a microwave, dump 
In coffee grinds and stay up all night long 
watching stuff like Last House on the Left 
and The Gruesome Twosome," he fondly re- 
calls. 

He became enamoured with a number of 
directors during those red-eyed formative 
years, but one particular horror au- 
teur always stood out; the man 
behind such uncouth classics 
as Blood Feast and Two 
Thousand Maniacs. 

‘‘I fell in love with 
the man , - 
witti ttie Mjd 

Xu-, 


best name in the movie business: Herschell 
Gordon Lewis," says Demarbre. “No one 
had a cooler name. Martin Scorsese? Alfred 
Hitchcock? Forget it. This goy practically 
had the word ‘gore’ in his middle name." 

Eventually, Demarbre sought out his hero. 
In 2001, he actually scored an invite to 
Lewis’ home in south Florida. 

"We sat in his living room for hours dis- 
cussing his career and the era of Rorida ex- 
ploitation. I pitched him Smash Cut back 
then and even recorded his audio segments 
for the radio announcer in the film, not 
knowing I’d have the budget to fly him to 
Ottawa years later to play a role. My wife 
and I then spent the rest of our one-year an- 
niversary touring Florida’s exploitation loca- 
tions, like the Suez Motel where HfiRchell 
shot Blood Feast and the beaches of Sara- 
sota where he shot Color Me Blood Red." 

Willfully gory, overacted and cheesy in 
the best possible sense. Smash Cut (out 
March 1 6 from Shriek Show) focuses on fic- 
tional director Able Whitman (David Hess), 
a filmmaker who “makes Ed Wood look like 
Orson Welles." Whitman is reeling from his 
latest cinematic failure when a fatal auto 
accident forces him to stash the body of his 
muse, Gigi Spot, In his trunk. Borrowing a 
plot device from Lewis' Color Me Blood Red 
(in wljtch a painter is rejected by art critics 
until he starts using 
blood in his work). 
Whitman decides to 
use parts of 
Gigi’s corpse 
as props inTiis 
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Sasha Grey as April Carson, a reporter posing as an actress to expose Able Whitman 's gory crimes, and 
(opposite top to bottom) David Hess as Whitman, and Lee Demarbre and hero Herschell Gordon Lewis. 


and suddenly becomes a success. He then sets out on a 
murderous rampage, killing off his critics, detractors,and 
anyone else he thinks should suffer for his art. Cue disem- 
bowelllngs, graphic close-ups of scalpels slashing eyeballs 
and even a landlocked harpooning! 

In true grindhouse fashion, Demarbre cast ttie film with 
. B-movie icons and even one genuine pom star. Sasha Grey 
pops up - soity, not naked - as a reporter investigating the 
killings. 

“It was fun to throw Sasha into the mix," says Demarbre. 
“It was a dream to work with her, much as it was to work 
with Herschell, even though they're total opposites. Her- 
schell’s in his 80s, she {was] a teenager. Two opposite ends 
of the country." 

Herschell himself shows up in two roles, first introduc- 
ing the film, and again as a TV producer. Other key cast 
members include Lewis regular Ray Sager as a corrupt 
preacher, and The Hills Have Eyes star Michael Berryman as 
a studio head with a ridiculous wig. The ster of the show, 
though, is undoubtedly Hess, who chews the scenery apart. 

“We approached David Cronenberg first because we 
thought we had to get a Canadian lead,” reveals Demarbre. 
“He was receptive and really wanted to do it, but had com- 
mitted himself to directing the opera version of The Fly and 
wasn’t available. It would have been fun to see a real direc- 
tor in the role, but when it opened up and we could cast an 
American actor, it didn’t take me long to think of David Hess.” 

Hess is best known as Krug from Wes Craven’s infamous 
and influential 70s debut The Last House on the Left, and for 
his turn as a psychopathic mechanic in House at the Edge of 
the Park. He notes jokingly that there was a serious road- 
block on the path to him starring in Smash Cut however. 

“Lee’s first choice was me, but when they tried to get a 
hold of me they got the wrong David Hess! That David Hess 
was absolutely overjoyed to be doing his first film, but they 
eventually figured out the mistake and got me the script I 
was enamoured with it and got along famously with Lee 
right away." 

Hess also welcomed the chance to play a darkly comic 
character - a rare opportunity for an actor renowned for his 
vicious villains. 


"I Iwed every minute of it" he admits. “I’ve always 
fell that I had a good sense of humour, so to be able to 
do that and have it be the linchpin of the film was a wonr 
derful opportunity. I loved having that freedom, and it 
doesn't happen often.” 

While the $400,000 CDN film, which was written by 
Demarbre’s long-time collaborator Ian Driscoll, was 
carefully crafted to emulate Lewis’ work, the true test of 
any homage to The Godfather of Gore is the blood and 
entrails, naturally. Since Lewis made gore films before 
makeup houses specialized in creating prosthetic goo, 
he used actual animal parts for his bloody set pieces. 
Demarbre followed suit for Smash Cut 

"One of my producers, Rob Menzies, lives near a 
butcher’s shop, and even though my makeup department 
kept telling me they could make everything, I wanted to 
use real blood and guts, like Herschell,” boasts the di- 
rector. “When Sasha Grey squeezes those eyeballs, that’s 
real eyeball juice going in her mouth and hair. She loved 
it. Our makeup effects designer wasn’t quite so happy 
because when the eyeballs were delivered in a big Tup- 
perware container, they were all turned inside out So he 
had to turn them back rightside in and trim off the eye- 
lids by hand." 

It paid off, however, as Smash Cutis an appropriately 
campy, mayhem-filled homage to Lewis. 

"I Just wanted the movie to express, in the best way 
that I could, my admiration for him. There's something 
about his movies that makes you think, ‘I can pick up a 
camera and do that too.’ And there's nothing better than 
inspiration when it comes to art,” stresses Demarbre, 
who - again, in true grindhouse style - cranked out two 
other features last year: the psychotic family drama. 
Summer’s Moon (see sidebar) and the upcoming crime 
caper Stripped Naked. 

He adds, “I have a hard time convincing [Lewis] that 
he’s an artist So I wanted to show him with a movie that 
he is one. Because how could he say that he isn’t an 
artist if he inspired us to make this? I'm not saying it’s 
good art. I’m just saying that we did something because 
of him.” 9 
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The art of the sell is alive and well. 

The scam: you've made a twisted low- 
budget film about a family with a penchant 
for kidnapping, incest, torture and murder, 
and you’ve got one of the co-stars of a 
major teenybopper franchise {Twilight) star- 
ring in it. Although it's completely inappro- 
priate for tweens, and has nothing to do with 
vampires or the supernatural, you change 
the title from Summer's Blood to Summer's 
Moon and release it straight to DVD the 
same day as the Mg/if sequel. New Moon. 
With any luck, some confused soccer moms 
will buy it for their daughters and - ta-dah! 
- you've pocketed some extra cash at the 
expense of giving a few young ladies deep, 
lasting emotional scars. Bravo! Cue slow 
clap. 

Exploitation aficionado/director Lee De- 
marbre surely appreciates all this, but he's a 
hired gun here, and Summer’s Moon does- 
n’t look or feel like his previous gonzo cele- 
brations of trash cinema. Although the film’s 
breakneck fifteen-day production schedule 
is app^ent in the TV movie-like staging and 
editing, it’s a very well-lit and otherwise 
slick production. 

Our Twilighter in 
question, Ashley 
Greene, stars as bad 
girl Summer, who 
shows up in a small 
town looking for her 
estranged father. In- 
stead. a one-night 
stand with local boy 
Tom (Peter Mooney) 

. leads to her being 
-'jshained up in his family's basement She’s 
' not the first victim and won't be the last, as 
. Tom and his mother do whatever they have 
to do to hide their crimes. Trying to survive 
between escape attempts. Summer meets 
the head loon when Tom’s father returns 
home. Pontypool star Stephen McHattie 
plays deadly dear old dad with an explo- 
sive intensity that would make Blue Vel- 
vets Frank Booth proud. 

Strong performances all around, plus a 
bizarre, unpredictable plot, grant Summer’s 
Moon hidden gem status. A heads up: al- 
though it’s nasty and bloody when it needs 
to be, don’t mistake this for torture porn (in 
a featurette. Demarbre likens it to a sinis- 
ter Terms of EndearmenS). It could cause 
some real psychological damage. Dear 
Reader, so I Implore you to trick as many 
Twilighltans into watching it as you can. 
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THE COLD INDIFFEKENCE 
OF NATURE 


FROZEN 

Starring Shawn Ashmore, Emma Beil and Kevin Zegers 
Written and directed by Adam Green 
Anchor Bay 

No one likes to see friends get hurt. That's why 
writer/director Adam Green’s Frozen makes for 
such uncomfortable viewing. Over the course of the 
film’s 94 minutes, we get to know 
his three leads intimately, making 
every subsequent injury and indig- 
nity that much more painful. 

Green's set-up is simple: ski bud- 
dies Parker (Emma Bell), Dan (Kevin 
Zegers) and Joe (Shawn Ashmore) 
get stranded on a chairlift on a Sun- 
day night The resort isn't scheduled 
to re-open until the following Friday. 

How will they survive? It’s a simple 
premise, but ttie solutions they 
come up with evoke the kind of fear 
and dread everyone can understand 
because, really, anyone could find tiemselves in 
this situation. Green’s characters aren’t up against 
Victor Crowley, the popular maniac from Green’s 
first horror film. Hatchet, they’re up against nature 
and bad luck, and their chances of escape... well. 


I’d rather face off against a hatchet-wielding killer 
than have to decide whether or not to jump 80 feet 
to the ground. 

Complicating Green’s simple scenario are the re- 
lationships between our leads. Dan and Joe are 
lifelong best friends. Parker is Dan’s newish girl- 
friend. Joe didn’t ask Parker to come along. Skiing 
the big hills at Mount Holliston is something the 
guys did together, not with girls. And when one of 
them decides to jump - because, inevitably, some- 
body has to jump or they're going to fucking freeze 
to death - it results in the kind of 
anger, regret and recrimination 
that elevates Frozen from gim- 
mick to high drama. 

Kudos to Green for making the 
three-people-trapped-on-a- 
chairlift conceit interesting, both 
visually and dramatically. There 
are plenty of obvious horror sig- 
nifiers - broken bones, ripped 
flesh, spilled blood - but Green's 
script favours the dramatic po- 
tential of the dilemma (frostbite, 
soiled garments and hungry 
wolves among them) over gore. And his young cast 
sells it with performances that make us genuinely 
fear for frieir safety. Who will die? Will anyone sur- 
vive? How can they possibly make it to safety? We 
care about these people in spite of their unwise 


(but never unbelievably stupid) decisions. In fact, 
we care because their decisions are just stupid 
enough for us to have made them too. 

SEAN PLUMMER 

SEVEN CLlfs^^ 


BAD BIOLOGY 

Starring Cbarlee Danielson, Anthony Sneed 
and James Glickenhaus 
Directed by Frank Henenlotter 
Written by Frank Henenlotter 
and RA. The Rugged Man Thorlnim 
Shriek Show 

Theoretically, it should be easy for most Rue 
Morgue readers to fall in love with any film that be- 
gins with the line, “I was born with seven clits." 
Ditto (theoretically) any film involving multiple mu- 
tant newborns, death by tit-fucking and a runaway 
24-inch penis with a mind of its own and a bad 
case of ’roid rage. Furthermore, when said film also 
marks the long overdue comeback of one of hor- 
ror cinema's most beloved low-budget auteurs, re- 
joicing should be (theoretically) unrestrained. So 
why'd Frank Henenlotter have to go and make it 
so damn difficult to like this? 

Charlee Danielson plays Jennifer, our multi-cli-' 
toral anti-heroine who experiences orgasms seven 
times more powerfully than normal women. A pho- 
tographer by trade, she has a habit of kilting her 
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lovers mid-cortus and snapping pics of them in their 
death throes. She also has a rather alarming ten- 
dency to give birth within hours of having sex, and 
subsequently discards the bawling monster babies 
in the nearest dumpster. However, a chance meet- 
ing with Batz (Anthony Sneed) has her convinced 
she may finally find fulfillment; possessed by file 
aforementioned detachable uber-schlong, this un- 
happy young man brings new significance to the 
cliche about being a slave to one’s dick. Suffice to 
say, Batz and Jennifer’s “relationship" results in 
more than a bit of mayhem. 

Bad Biology seethes with the themes Henenlot- 
ter has explored time and again: addiction, code- 
pendence, birth defects and the havoc they 
collectively wreak on 
the lives of lonely 
misfits. Unlike his 
better films {Basket 
Case, Brain Damagdf, 
however, this one is 
seriously hobbled by 
a completely unlik- 
able main character 
and further under- 
mined by amateurish 
performances, the 
notable exceptions 
being Sneed and gor- 
geous, woefully un- 
derrated Z-queen Tina Krause. Curiously, most of 
these actors seem comfortable witii high action, vi- 
olence and sex scenes, but their dialogue frequently 
sounds rushed and mechanical. 

It’s truly unfortunate that this thematically and vi- 
sually ambitious but botched effort should come 
after such a long layoff. All I can do is wish Henen- 
lotter - and hence the rest of us - better luck next 
time. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

Were W w LEsmAN^^^^ 

VAMPIRE KILLERS 

Starring Mathew Horne, James Cordon and MyAnna Boring 
Directed by Phil Ciaydon 
Written by Stewart Williams and Paul Hupfield 
Weinstein Company 

What’s wrong with this title? Why, there’s no 
“Lesbians" in it, of course. The 2009 British vam- 
pire comedy has been renamed for its North Amer- 
ican DVD release, from Lesbian Vampire Killers to 
Vampire Killers - laaaaaaaaaame! Lesbian Vam- 
pire Killers is brilliant because you don’t know if it 
refers to lesbians who kill vampires, vampire les- 
bians who kill, or to killers of lesbian vampires. It 
turns out that the last two apply. 

Meet Jimmy, who has just been dumped yet 
again by his girlfriend, and his portly best friend 
Fletch, who has just been fired from his job as a 
party clown -for punching a seven-year-old. Time 
for a vacation, so they chuck a dart at a map, grab 
their hiking gear and end up in a tiny village". , . that 
happens to be cursed. Once upon a time, Carmilla 




the Vampire Queen cast a hex that turns every local 
girl into a vampire on her eighteenth birthday. (Don’t 
dwell on the logic of this.) Our hapless heroes are 
pointed in the direction of a cottage in the woods 
and, on the way, run into four scantily clad vampire 
myth research studente, including a virgin named 
Lotte, who takes an interest in Jimmy. It’s shaping 
up to be the night of their lives, until the building is 
besieged by lesbian 
vampires. With the 
help of a local vicar, 
they must put a stop to 
Carmilla. 

Yes, it is kinda like 
Shaun of the Dead 
with vampires. The 
buddies are similarly 
self-aware and goofy, 
however, where Shaun 
respects the (Romero- 
style) undead tem- 
plate, iWCtoys with the vampire conventions while 
mocking them at every turn. It’s not quite as pol- 
ished, gory, funny or, ultimately, likable as Shaun, 
but there are some great gags, such as a holy water 
shower that leaves behind nothing but goo and im- 
plants. 

The film would be offensively sexist if it was- 
n’t for how gleefully over-the-top it is with its 
horny teenager world view. The comic book tran- 
sitions, the semen-like geysers of spray that 
erupt from sliced vamps and the fact that only 
Lotte's attempts at heroics ever seem to suc- 
ceed, answer for the fact that the female char- 
acters are either lesbian ghouls, porno pin-ups, 
button-down bitches or loving virgins. 

LVK retained its title - and salacious cover! - 
for DVD in the UK, and one speculates that it was 
changed here in order to get picked up by retail 
giant/public defender of decency, Wal-Mart. At 
least England ain’t afraid of a little ghoul-on- 
ghoul action. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 



STAY AWHILE 


5150 ELM’S WAY 

starring Marc-Andr6 Grondin, Nonnand O’Amour 

and Sonia Vachon 

Directed by Eric Tessier 

Written by Eric Tessier and Patrick Sen^l 

Alliance Atlantis 


WAY 


Falling Into the hands of a serial killer is bad 
enough. But, as this Queb^ois film teaches us, it 
can always get worse. Imagine that he won’t kilt 
you right away, but instead chooses to detain you 
for months while deciding your fate. 

^ricTessier’s 5750 f/m'sW'ay succeeds in drag- 
ging its characters tfirough an ordeal that will make 
them lose their sanity before their lives. Based on 
a book by horror writer Patrick Senecal, who is 
often referred to as Quebec’s Stephen King, this 
French-language feature tells the story of Yannick 
Berube (Marc-Andre Grondin), a college student 
who knocks at the 
wrong door when 
looking for help after 
tumbling from his bi- 
cycle. Pushed by an 
irrational but stan- 
dard horror movie- 
type of curiosity, 

Yannick starts ex- 
ploring the house 
while its resident, 

Jacques Beaulieu 
(Normand D’Amour), 
agrees to call him a 

cab. But when Yannick discovers a dying man up- 
stairs. Beaulieu refuses to let him go. He locks Yan- 
nick in an empty room with nothing but a mattress, 
and continues to be incongruously polite to him, 
giving himself time to contemplate the fate of his 
“guest." 

Like Dexter’s title character, Beaulieu is a serial 
killer who sees himself as a righter of wrongs, so 
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YOU HAD US AT "NAZI Z OMBIES" 

BLOOD CREEK 

StaiTing Dominic Purcell. Henry Cavill and Michael Passhender 
Directed by .toel Schumacher 
Written by OavkJ Kajganich 
Lionsgate 

You don’t often expect to find treasure in trash heaps, so when U- 
onsgate decided to dump Blood Creek into dollar cinemas across Amer- 
ica last fall, it didn't bode well for its quality. Then again, the studio did 
the same thing to \he better-than-average Clive Barker adaptation Mid- 
night Meat Train a couple of years ago, so maybe horror hungry audi- 
ences were getting screwed. Turns out we were. 

Such was the fate of Blood Creek, director Joel Schumacher’s first 
full-blooded foray into horror after working with the pretty vamps of The 
Lost Boys and file pretty woman herself, Julia Roberts, in Flatllners. How 
full-blooded, you ask? We’re talking Nazi vampire-zombies. Or vampire- 
zombie Nazis. Take your pick. Either way, I come to praise Blood Creek 
(mostly), not to bury it. Lionsgate has done a good job of that already, 
which is a shame because, despite 
some logic flaws, it’s a fast-paced 
flick with a strong cast, arresting im- 
ages and a scary monster. 

A German Expressionist-style pro- 
logue introduces us to Professor 
Richard Wirth (Michael Fassbender: 
Inglourious BasterdS), a Third Reich 
officer studying the Nordic runes on 
the property of the Wollners, German 
immigrant farmers newly settled in 
West Virginia. Wirth, on behalf of 
Hitler, wants the power of life over 
death, which the runes promise. 
Eighty years later, Evan Marshall (Henry Cavill of Hellraiser: Hellworldj 
is recruited by his older brother Victor (Dominic Purcell of Resident Evil: 
Aftedlf^ to kill the family that imprisoned him for the last two years - 
the Wollners, who have not aged a day in decades. The remainder of 
the running time is taken up by an increasingly tense series of show- 
downs between the brothers and Wirth, whose grisly xcult experi- 
ments have brought him to the brink of immortality and omniscience. 

Schumacher employs the hand-held camera style he used in Tiger- 
land, which makes the action very kinetic. He also uses CGI sparingly, 
creating unsettling images, such as an undead horse blown apart by 
gunfire. It’s creative, creepy stuff, shot on a minimal budget. 

But Blood Creek’s greatest “effect” is Fassbender’s Wirth. Swad- 
dled in bandages at the beginning, his horrifying visage is gradu- 
ally revealed, as are his horrifying plans for humanity. Fassbender 
sells his character’s evil with every whispered incantation. So keep 
an eye out the next time you're walking past your local grotty cin- 
ema. That trashy horror movie playing one weekend only might turn 
out to be a bloody good time. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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he can’t kill an innocent without contravening his own logic. Beaulieu and his 
very Catholic wife, Maude (Sonia Vachon), try to accommodate the newcomer, 
but family dinners can be a little awkward when you’re being held against 
your will. Beaulieu’s two daughters don’t help matters much either; one being 
mute and inexpressive, the other vicious and power hungry. 

More of a psychological tiiriller than a pure horror flick, 5150 Elm’s Way 
brings up issues of morality without falling into the trap of preachiness. A suc- 
cessful adaptation of the book, it also significantly trumps Tessier’s previous 
movie. Evil Words (Sur le Seuil), in the carnage department. While the latter 
was hindered by much of its violence being doled out offscreen, Tessier’s di- 
rectorial eye doesn’t look away this time; one scene in particular involves an 
oversized chess game with dead human pieces. 5150 Elm's Way failed to 
please mainstream audiences on its theatrical release in Quebec, but given 
the strength of the acting and ttie solid storyline, it’s worth a watch for genre 
diehards. 

JULiEN FAiLLE-LEFRANQOIS 

FOR SUCK 

INALIENABLE 

Starring Richard Hatch, Courtney Peldon and Walter Koenig 
Directed by Robert Dyke 
Written by Walter Koenig 
Anchor Bay 

Hey, remember that '80s sci-fi movie Moontrap. in which Walter Koenig 
(a.k.a. Star TreKs Chekov) and Bruce Campbell were fighting killer robots on 
the moon? Well, if you’re wondering why director Robert Dyke didn’t do much 
afterward, you should check out his latest collaboration with Koenig, InAlien- 
able, as there’s a very good reason why this is only Dyke’s ttiird film since 
1989. 

Starting off as some kind of Cronenberg-ish body horror story, InAlienable 
focuses on scientist Eric Norris (Battlestar Galacbca vet Richard Hatch) who, 
after coming in contact with a meteor and having sex with his ridiculously hot 
and much younger female co-worker ((^urtney Peldon), discovers that his 
body has been invaded by an alien parasite. It turns out Norris is actually 
"pregnant” with the creature, prompting the FBi to get invoived. After some- 
how giving birth to it in a bam, Norris and his tentacied Cabbage Patch doli of 
a son are put into observation, leading to a 
long and bitter courtroom custody battle be- 
tween him and the US government, repre- 
sented here by a super-bitch prosecutor 
played by none other than Marina Sirtis 
(a.k.a. Star Trek: The Next Generation's 
Deanna Troi). As the case continues, Norris 
must aiso come to terms with his own 
haunted past, which involves his boss 
(Koenig). 

To be fair, InAlienable might have been a 
good idea on paper, and with the proper 
budget and suitably warped director it could 
have been a twisted iittle gem. But this movie 
is, iike, worse than those Syfy channel disasters. Peldon is painfully awful (de- 
spite her looks) as Norris’ love interest, the monster-baby effects look like 
they were created in a grade four art class (for once I wanted to see CGI) and 
Dyke doesn’t seem to know if he is directing high drama or high camp. Most 
of the actors look downright embarrassed. 

So, if you’re looking for some unintentional comedy, InAlienable might be 
your filing. The ending - ooh... the ending - is such an ineffective attempt at 
heart-wrenching pathos, you’d swear whoever was behind the camera 
thought they were making a Saturday Night Live skit. Suffice to say, you prob- 
ably won’t be seeing any future collaborations between Dyke and Koenig. As 
for Koenig, if he was as good a navigator as his Star Trek character, he 
would’ve charted course for a much better project. 

AARON VON LUPTON 







A HOST OF HOSTS 


Style torture porn with Scream-like self-aware- 
ness. Too bad the results are a lot more messy 
than meta. 

We open on rain-soaked car wreck victim Lisa 
(Rita Suomaiainen) calling upon a near-aban- 
doned mental hospital for help. The sinister Dr. 
Andersson (David Token) and his staff take in 
Rita and her injured boyfriend Pete (Ramo Kalu- 
pala). But all is not as it seems (imagine that), 
and Lisa finds herself on the run from the mani- 
acal staff. She then discovers Peter’s partially 
dismembered body in the basement. Turns out 
Dr. Andersson - a.k.a. the camera-wielding ma- 
niac The Auteur - has been making snuff films 
starring his tortured patients and (shock, horror) 
Lisa is his next victim! 

Cut! Turns out we're actually on the set of 
Silent Creek, a shitty, low-budget indie horror 
flick about the real-life Auteur murders. Arrogant 
director Steven (Steve Porter) is shooting his 
half-baked epic in the very same abandoned 
Finnish mental hospital where the killings took 
place 30 years earlier, but his disgruntled crew is 
unimpressed by their leader’s attempts at au- 


VIRGINIA CREEPERS: 

THE HORROR HOST TRADITION 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 

Starring Bill Bowman, Count Gore De Vol and Mr. Lobo 
Directed by Sean Kotz and Christopher Valiuzzo 
Written by Sean Kotz 
Horse Archer Productions 


It's a good time to be a fan of regional horror 
hosts, those eerie late-night TV emcees that kept 
kids glued to their sets as they presented vintage 
monster movies. A spate of new documentaries, 
including American Scary and Watch Horror Films, 
Keep America Stronglhaye tweaked nostalgic in- 
terest in the phenomenon by tracing the fascinat- 
ing history of this national craze. Similar to those 
entertaining films, Virginia Creepers is a more 
specialized doc that focuses on the illustrious 
pasty-faced ghouls that ruled the state’s airwaves 
since 1952. And if there’s any area that deserves 
an in-depth treatment for its horror host lineage, 
it’s Virginia. 

Hosted by Mr. Lobo of the nationally syndicated 
Cinema Insomnia series, Virginia Creepers is a 
wonderfully thorough survey of the creepy charac- 
ters that have brought movies to monster fanatics 
over the last six decades. Directors Sean Kotz and 
Christopher Valiuzzo take an ex- 
tensive look at each and every 
one of the state's horror hosts, 
including Ghoulda, Ronald, the 
Bowman Body and Sir Graves 
Ghastly, all the way up to still- 
active spooks such as Count 
Gore De Vol, Karlos Borloff and 
Dr. Sarcofiguy. 

At two hours, Virginia Creepers runs a little long, 
but it’s almost always compelling - from Ronald re- 
lating a story about some kids that stole his coffin, 
to the Bowman Body playing his old ukulele, to Sat- 
urday Theater's Tiny Thompson talking about clean- 
ing bills from the Mynah bird that sat on his 
shoulder during segments. Along with fan remi- 
nisces and vintage footage of the hosts at work, the 
doc ably captures the ramshackle charm of these 
local productions, the dedicated people that made 
them and howttiey became neighbourhood stars in 
the process. 


Although focused on the Ixal story, the doc clev- 
erly ties the enduring popularity of the hosts back 
to the importance of regional broadcasting across 
the country. Sadly, the ever-expand- 
ing media behemoths of today have 
no interest in locally produced 
shows, and this attitude may even- 
tually put an end to the storied tra- 
dition of horror hosts in Virginia and 
elsewhere. As this slickly produced 
documentary shows, that would be 
a truly scary outcome. 

PAUL CORUPE 

GET IT? M it?!? 


SKELETON CREW 

Starring RHa Suomaiainen, Steve Porter and Anna Alklomaa 
Directed by Tero Molin and Tommi L^ola 
Written by Tero Molin and Teemu Moftn 
E1 Entertainment 

It’s painful when stupid filmmakers try to act 
clever. With Skeleton Crew, Finnish co-directors 
Tero Molin and Tommi Lepola crossbreed Saw- 
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someone gave him a heads-up on how bad this 
movie was and he rather conveniently developed 
this phobia on the spot. Is he really a pussy, or 
pussy like a fox? 

JOHN W. BOWEN 


NOT BUFF’ ENOUGH 


THE WITCHES HAMMER 

Starring Claudia Coulter, Jon SIdgwick 
and Stephanie Beecham 
Written and directed by Janies Eaves 
MTI 


MY NAME IS HURL 


SLAUGHTERED VOMIT DOLLS 

Starring Ameara Lavey. Pig Lizzy and Miss Pussy Pants 
Written and directed by Luster Valentine 
Unearthed 

Okay, so Slaughtered Vomit Dolls isn’t for every- 
one. Neither are Nekromantik, Cutting Moments, 


VOHI-T 


Murder-Set-Pieces, Aftermath and The Girl Next 
Door. What sets these other gorefests apart from 
Slaughtered Vomit Dolls, however, is that should 
you possess the iron stomach required for extreme, 
protracted violence, they’re worth seeing because 
each of them tells a story and has a point. Maybe 
I’m old-fashioned and unsophisticated, 
but I don’t think that’s too much to ask. 

This botched exercise in non-linear, 
would-be art house horror chronicles a 
junkie hooker’s descent into various lit- 
eral and figurative hells. We see her as a 
little girl in home movies, then as a nine- 
teen-year-old skank (Ameara Lavey, 
whose vivid performance is the film’s 
only real asset) pledging her soul to 
Satan while getting boned by someone 
outside the frame, then reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer, then sleeping, then falling 
off the toilet in a hotel bathroom after shooting up, 
then being terrorized by someone outside the 
frame. Then we see these images again in a slightly 
different order. And then 
again, in a different order. And 
again and again and again. 

After 25 minutes of point- 
less pastiche, the film does 
indeed contain some slaugh- 
ter (extremely graphic) and 
vomit (ditto), but here’s a point 
on which even your squeam- 
ish spinster aunt and the most 
unrepentant torture-porn fan 
would likely find themselves 
in agreement: sadistic vio- 
lence shouldn't be this boring. 

Oh, and the reason I’m reviewing this film is that 
The Gore-Met steadfastly refused to touch it. Ap- 
parently our maven of all things ultra-violent has 
an Achilles' heel after all; vomit. Well, either that or 


Medical science can be a double-edged sword, 
apparently: just when Rebecca (Claudia Coulter) 
has settled down for the Big Sleep after a seem- 
ingly fatal accident, a pair of mysterious govern- 
ment agents show up out of nowhere, revive her 
by turning her into a genetically modified vam- 
pire, then set her to work as a warrior against 
the nastier manifestations of the supernatural in 
this dimension. 

Turns out the ex- 
corpse is a game 
lass, and after ac- 
quiring some handy 
martial arts skills 
and a big fuck-off 
katana, she battles 
the forces of evil on 
a pint of red a day 
(plus expenses, one 
assumes). Before 
she knows it, she’s 
up against a coven 
hell-bent on destroying the world in a deadly 
game of vampires versus witches. Unfortunately, 
the premise is the best thing about this achingly 
post-Buffyverse effort. 

The Witches Hammer lsn'X quite camp enough 
to make the first tier of B-moviedom, and not 
quite funny enough to be a horror comedy; the 
slapstick moments are totally out of place and 
completely antithetical to the slick, all-action 
aesthetic the director is obviously aiming for. The 
plot is entertaining enough, but only because 
there’s so much crammed in - circus 
freaks, vengeful Russian witches, de- 
ranged Catholic cardinals - that the 
movie feels like five discarded fan 
scripts from Joss Whedon’s mailbag 
put through a blender with a second- 
hand Blade DVD. Stephanie Beecham 
(Sable from Dynasty) is glorious as 
ice-cold, bitch queen, head witch 
Madeline, but even she can't save this 
clunker from basic mediocrity. 

Furthermore, the title has nothing to 
do with the 16th-century witch-hunt- 
ing text written by two German in- 
quisitors: in the film, it’s a mysterious grimoire' 
that hoids the key to destroying a particularly 
nasty bloodsucker who’s crossed to the dark 
side. Its appropriation is typical of this movie’s 


thenticity. When they discover Andersson’s ac- 
tual snuff films, Steven views them as the ultimate 
pre-production material, becoming obsessed with 
the reels of Super-8mm murder, and possessed by 
the spirit of The Auteur in the process. Now suit- 
abiy insane, he decides to recreate the murders... 
with his cast and crew as his 
re^-iife victims. 

In the hands of competent 
filmmakers, this film-within-a- 
fiim idea might work. ButMolin 
and Lepoia mess it up by awk- 
wardly introducing the idea that 
the hospital’s ghosts are some- 
how involved, even though 
there’s no suggestion that they 
are seeking vengeance against 
their tormentor. But the mere 
suggestion of the supernatural 
gives the co-directors license to bend reality (and 
sense) to their whim in a bid to (cheapiy) stage 
murder set pieces, capped off by bad puns deliv- 
ered by Steven/Andersson. Oh, Saw and Scream, 
what hath thou wrought? 

As an exercise in American-made horror tropes 
being co-opted by foreign fiimmakers (yes, I know 
the original Saw was written and directed by 
Aussies but Holiywood made it). Skeleton Crew is 
less a fright flick and more a potent argument 
against free trade. 

SEAN PLUMMER 
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approach: gesturing toward more famous sources in 
order to execute ideas that have basically ail been 
done better before. 

JUSTINE WARWICK 


BLOODSUCKER SOIREE 


VAMPIRE PARTY 

Starring Patrick Mille, Frederique Bel and Julie Fournier 
Directed by Stef^ien Cafiero and Vincent Lobelle 
Written by Jean-Patrick Benes, Stephen Cafiero. 

Vincent Lobelle, et al. 

Dark Sky 

You wouid never guess that the badiy titled Vampire 
Party is an unpretentious little French horror comedy 
- the front cover’s jokey cast photo and a promotional 
blurb that compares it to Airplane! seem designed to 
invite comparisons to genre bottom-feeders such as 
Stan He/sing and Transylmanla. It’s a shame that dis- 
tributor Dark Sky has such little confidence in the sub- 
titled film, because this fanged farce is better than 
anything Hollywood's sub-moronic spoof factory has 
spit out in years. Okay, not a lot better, but at least it 
won’t make you want to blind yourself with garden 
shears. 

Vampire Party is an affable, if conventional, effort 
about a trio of hard-partying pals, Sam (Patrick Miiie), 
Alice (Frederique Bel) and Prune (Julie Fournier) who 
secure invites to a secret and exclusive bash held at 
a castle owned by the mysterious Le Due de Journiac 
(Tcheky Karyo). Things seem to be going great until 
pointy-toothed guests suddenly swoop down from the 
VIP room and start feasting on the other revellers, 
forcing the friends to devise an escape plan before 
they're sucked dry themselves. 

More comedy than horror - there’s precious little 
blood spilled at this shindig - the film's emphasis is on 
sight gags and silly dialogue, but the humour is toned 
down and much more in- 
frequent than AirplanePs 
rapid-fire, surrealistic 
approach. Memorable 
bits include a boom mic 
operator that acciden- 
tally gets involved in a 
sword fight, one charac- 
ter's T/fan/c fixation and 
a werewolf that must 
mark his territory before 
romancing a partygoer, 
but the successful jokes 
are too sporadic. Plus, 
the likable leads are always upstaged by supporting 
character actors, such as the dumb blonde debutante 
(Helene de Fougerolles) and a stuck-on-himself 
“celebrity" dentist (Sam Karmann). 

Hilarity in horror comedies is often as rare as sun- 
light in a crypt, and while Vampire Party is intermit- 
tently funny, it pales in comparison to its obvious 
inspirations, notably Young Frankenstein and Shaun 
■ of the Dead. This is the kind of party that is fun enough 
while it lasts, but you can’t remember a thing about it 
the next morning. 

PAUL CORUPE 




IHISIM: [AIIC[ DODGES DEilH FROM ABOVE 

ROUeH Hl’MAeiC INtAeONS 


eJRAgonwars 

Sony 

' The Korean film industry has been kicking ass lately in the horror department 
(e.g. Arang, Hansel & Gretel, The Host), so it was with little apprehension that 
I scooped up Dragon Wars (a.k.a. D-Wai), a creature feature by Hyung-rae 
Shim (Reptiliarli. Based on an ancient Korean legend about dragons and rein- 
carnation, the American-set film sees a reporter tasked with protecting a girl 
who’s fated to Uim into a giant monster in order to save humanity from other 
giant monsters. What ensues is a bevy of gigantic mythical creatures laying waste to the land- 
scape. Don’t expect too much in the acting and storyline departments, and you won't see much 
blood either (it’s a kaiju flick, after all). Just sit back and watch some buly amazing CGI dragons 
crush LA into rubble. 

BODY CCUNT: 129, plus 1 elephant 
FLYING BEASHES; 76 

FALLOFTHESALFOUR 

RISE OF THE GARGOYLES 

Genius 

It’s sad when you see an actor you like starring in a shitty movie. For example: 
Eric Balfour, who was great in Six Feet Under, The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
remake and Hell Ride, seriously sucks in this made-for-Syfy snorefest. Rise of 
the Gargoyles. Balfour stars as Jack Randall, an American university professor 
in Paris trying to stop an ancient gargoyle that is unleashed when an old church 
is closed down. The authorities don’t believe his claims of winged critters, 
though, so he must take matters into his own hands. Even though there’s some half-decent gore 
and a pretty cool decapitation scene, it doesn’t make up for Balfour’s lacklustre performance, nor 
the fact that the titular CGI gargoyle is about as scary as a shit-smeared pigeon. 

BODY COUNT; 11, plus 1 dog 
FLYING BEASTIES; 1 

WOT PTOTAUY PTERRIBU 

PTERODACTYL 

WS Films 

The movie gods have blessed me! First I got to review washed-up rapper DMX 
in Lockjaw {RM#88), and now it's Coolio in Pterodactyl. Set in Turkey, the film 
features a squad of Special Forces soldiers obliged to team up with a group of 
scientists to battle a flock of the flying dinosaurs, which were uncovered after 
an earthquake rocked a nearby volcano. Although Coolio's acting is the low 
point of the movie (he’s awkward whenever he shoots a gun or spouts a line 
that doesn’t have the word “bitch” in it), props for the really good digital effects and gory killings. 
The pterodactyls in this film slice people in half, rip off their arms and munch on their guts, mak- 
ing Rodan look like a pussy by comparison. 

BODY COUNT: 30, plus 1 Sheep 
FLYING BEASTIES: 14 

LAST CHANCE UNCE 
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ASHLEY THORPE'S ANIMATED LOVE LEHERS TO CLASSIC BRITISH HORROR BySTyABlFJNDl[WS 



■ HI ibH FICTIOK HAS 
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claims English animator Ashley 
Thorpe. “The days of Kensington gore [British slang 
for theatrical stage blood] have long gone. Nothing 
feels very indigenous anymore. We seem to have 
lost our monsters, our ghosts and our demons, 
which is bloody criminal, as Britain is a country sat- 
urated with a rich heritage of horrors - fact and fic- 
tion, What I'm hoping to do, however modestly, is to 
at least ‘reconnect' with that dark vein that runs 
through our culture and hopefully share a few old 
tales that I believe are worth telling." 

It’s a bold and noble mission. Then again, Thorpe 
is a bold and noble man. If anyone’s up to the chal- 
lenge, it's him. So. along with partner and composer 
Mick Grierson, he has unleashed Carrion Films, a 
company dedicated to bringing back the neglected 
English myths and archetypal gothic characters of 
the penny dreadfuls through new short films. 

“The Victorian penny dreadfuls, or 'penny bloods' 
as they were also known, were sensational stories 
published in weekly parts. Often lurid in their sub- 
ject matter - the exploits of highwaymen, pirates, 
vampires - they were die pulp fiction of Victorian 
culture," explains Thorpe. “Eventually, they suffered 
die same fate as that of the EC horror comics, as 
moral watchdogs blamed them for the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency.’’ 

Contributing marvelously to this proud legacy of 
delinquency, Thorpe has produced three elegantly 
animated shorts. His most recent, the ten-minute 
Edgar Allan Poe-inspired The Screaming Skull 


(2008), is based upon the British superstition that 
human skulls, once disturbed from dieir final rest- 
ing place, will emit terrifying screams and cause su- 
pernatural calamities until rightfully returned. 

But it’s his sophomore effort, Scayrecrow{200&), 
that is his macabre masterpiece thus far. It’s a night- 
marish epic of robbery, romance and revenge con- 
densed into a mere eleven minutes - a 
hyper-saturated, gothic love letter to Hammer hor- 
ror and the English myths of the high- 
wayman, replete with “unofficial" 
cameos by the legendary likes of 
Christopher Lee, Patrick McGoohan, 

Oliver Reed and Brian Glover, all ap- 
pearing courtesy of Thorpe's illustra- 
tion prowess. 

His films are realized in gorgeous, 
expressionist detail thanks to his 
unique style of rotoscopic anima- 
tion - a blend of hand-painted cells 
and digitally photographed actors 
painted over or manipulated in post 
production. He stumbled upon the 
technique with his first short, the eight-minute 
Vampire (2002). 

“I came up with the idea of making a short ani- 
mation utilizing London’s plentiful graveyards and 
turning it Into a comic book using the images that I 
had created for the film," explains Thorpe. “So you’d 
have a ‘moving comic’ silent movie sort of thing with 
an eerie soundtrack, and you’d also have this hard 
copy. The animations were bom from a desire to see 
those images move but not lose their aesthetic 


qualities. Of course, I probably wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in animation at all if it weren’t for the seminal 
work of Ray Harryhausen. Although I'm a great ad- 
mirer of 3-D digital animation, it’s not really an aes- 
thetic that I like. I find it a bit sterile. I'm attracted to 
the uncanny aspect of animation so I tend to be in- 
spired by artists like [Jan] Svankmajer and the 
Brothers Quay, who rejoice in the form and its tex- 
tural qualities.” 

Thorpe is currently in post produc- 
tion on his next project, The Hairy 
Hands, which is based on a legend 
about a pair of spectral, disembodied 
hands that torment motorists by seiz- 
ing control of the wheel and forcing 
them off the road. It features voice 
acting by Hellraiser cast members 
Doug Bradley (Pinhead) and Nicholas 
Vince (Chatterer). Other upcoming 
projects include the Victorian terrors 
of Spring HeelJack, the Lovecraft-in- 
spired Night of the Krakenand, even- 
tually, a feature titled Hell-Tor, which 
will be styled after the '70s-era Amicus films. 

“Potentially, the sheer volume of ghost stories, 
neglected myths and penny dreadfuls here could 
fuel a whole series of these anthologies.” says 
Thorpe, “ft’s about time that there was a British hor- 
ror revival. There's plenty of blood in these legends 
yet... .” 

Ashley Thorpe's Trims can be purchased as digi- 
tal downloads from carrionfilms.co.uk * 
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SMALLTOWN 
OFF BY THE 
INBI 


H orror fans know bettfr -ihan ««5st that few cine- 
matic CRIMES ARE MORE HEINOUS THAN THE DREADED UN- 
NECESSARY REMAKE. Bankable business sense, sure, but artistically, 
why not revisit something with a strong concept that has a lot of room for 
improvement? George A. Romero’s The Crazies represents the best of both 
worlds; it’s a decent little film by a celebrated director, with more ambition than 
budget, but also a potent social commentary that’s more relevant today than 
when it was originally made. 

“For me, the message that Romero was falking about in '73 still rings true 
today - the use of the military machine as a means of bringing about the desires 
of the government,’’ explains Breck Eisner, director of the remake {out February 
26 from Alliance Vivafilm/Overture Pictures), from his office in Los Angeles. “But 
at the same time, it seemed like one of those films that suffered from not having 
the resources to properly tell the story. It also felt somewhat dated.” 

The new script, co-written by Eisner, Scott Kosar (The Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre remake. The Machinist. The Amityville Horror remake) and Ray Wright 
(Puis^, follov\« the basic plotline of the original. Small town USA (in tiiis case 
Ogden Marsh, Iowa) falls victim to a plague that causes the infected to become 
violently insane; the militery quarantines the area, trapping the normals with the 
nuts. 

Timothy Olyphant (best known as the lead in the HBO series Deadwood) stars 
as lawman David Dutton, who's trying to h^p his neighbours while evading both 
the rage-ridden afflicted and the men with guns and hazmat suits. His wife, Judy 
(Radha Mitchell; Rogue, SiientHill, Pitch Blackf, the town doctor, 


BY DAVE ALEXANDER 

Online sources such as Wikipedia list the film's budget at $20 million, which is 
approximately 1 00 times what Romero had to work with - a significant step up, 
even given inflation. Eisnef (Sahara, TV's Fear /tee/7and the upcoming remake'^ ' 
The Broodf reveals that it was still difficult to give the film the scope he envi- 
sioned. 

“Romero had, like, $220,000 when he made it and we had a very low - by Hol- 
lywood standards - budget but one of the things that I really wanted to do was 
show the scale of the military intervention. It was an expensive thing to do but it 
was necessary for the movie because if we're telling the story of the government 
containing this epidemic, they’re definitely going to be coming in with force. That 
was something that there was no way Romero could’ve afforded. It was some- 
thing we could barely afford.” 

When Eisner was first approached with an earlier draft of the script, he says that 
it was too simiiar to the original, specifically in terms of the “bifurcated point of 
view,” in which the story was told from the side of both the townsfolk andthe mil- 
itary. He refocused the story on the townies, developing those characters further, 
while pitting them against a faceless, more threatening government force, 

“I didn’t want to portray the individual soldiem in the military as villains," he 
says, adding that he wanted them to be more of a contemporary symbol of power. 
“They're not necessarily [bad], they're puppets that are controlled by a stronger 
political force that uses the military to achieve its will, whether it’s nation build- 
ing or securing oil or fighting terrorism.” 

In addition, the updated afflicted - with their yellow eyes, black veins and 

blood-crusted faces - look a helluva lot more like zombies than the infected 
in Romero’s Crazies. However, Eisner is quick to point out 
that the contaminated townsfolk in^ remake are a far cry 
from the more familiar undead movie masses, 

“It’s definitely not a zombie movie," he asserts, “The char- 
acters are not undead, they’re not trying to eat brains, they’re 
not acting as a collective. The infection causes peoples' inner 
id, inner desires, to be violently exposed.” 

He adds that just because they’re not zombies doesn’t mean 
they don’t get downright disgusting in the final stages of the 
disease. Yet, true to the spirit of Romero (who is an executive 
producer on the project), Eisner aiscUcnows that the monster 
you see isn’t always the most monsfrous thing in the movie. 

“We definitely wanted to create a visual identity for ttie later 
stages of the infection,” he explains. “We created this five-point 
plan that designates the stages of it, one being just fine, the pre- 
infection, and five being bled-out dead. In between, the second 
3 is more of an attitude shift, your brain Is breaking down but 
e not showing physical manifestations. This is where I thought the 
ise was most terrifying.” Q 






OUR SffiTNEB SENSES 
ARE TINGLING 


KINGDOM OFTNE SPIDERS (1977) 

Starring William Shatner, Tiffany Boliing 
and Woody Strode 
Directed by John “Bud” Cantos 
Written by Alan Caillou, Stephen Lodge, 

Richard Robinson, et al. 

Sttmit! Factory 

Almost a decade after swearing off green- 
skinned girls and hanging up his tricorder, 
William Shatner put his ca- 
reer on a warp-speed colli- 
sion course with drive-in 
infamy by starring in one of 
the most outlandish - and 
therefore greatest - nature- 
run-amok films of the 
1970s. Although occasion- 
ally overshadowed by the 
thousands of real live taran- 
tulas that crawl all over this 
independent production, 

Shatner dons natural confi- 
dence and several elaborate 
western outfits in this 
crowd-pleasigg update of 
1950s creature features. 

The Shat plays hero Dr. Rack Hansen, a small- 
town veterinarian who releases the charm 


floodgates when college entomologist Diane 
(the always lovely Tiffany Bolling) arrives to in- 
vestigate local cattle deaths. After noting the 
giant spider hills on the outskirts of town, Rack 
demands that the panicky mayor cancel the 
county fair on account of the hordes of ven- 
omous tarantulas. Rebuffed, Rack and Diane 
board up a nearby cabin and brace themselves 
for an onslaught of tense scenes that would 
have made George A. Romero proud, or at least 
encouraged him to call his lawyers. 

Director Bud Cardos, an acting veteran of 
dozens of biker movies and Al Adamson schlock 
horror efforts, is content to 
float in Jaws’ mighty wake, 
balancing scenes of creepy 
crawly carnage with super- 
ficial environmental mes- 
sages (the spiders have 
become aggressive due to 
pesticide use). 

But where the movie really 
delivers is in the simultane- 
ously scary and ridiculous 
spider attacks: a pilot at- 
tempts to bomb the arach- 
nids with DOT, but screams 
and crashes when dozens of 
tarantulas overwhelm him in 
the cockpit; another victim 
drives off a cliff; and the city streets are in- 
creasingly littered with corpses covered in thick 


webbing. It all builds to a monumentally bleak 
conclusion that ranks up there with Squirm and 
Food of the Gods for sheer monster movie 
showmanship. 

Previously released by budget label Good 
Times, this new reissue from Shout! Factory is 
a revelation in terms of transfer quality and 
bonus features, including behind-the-scenes 
footage, a new interview with everyone’s 
favourite starship captain, and even a short 
piece with the film’s fearless spider wrangler. 

PAUL CORUPE 


MORE Hitchcock 
THA N CARPENTER 

THE HOUSE DN SORORITY ROW (1983) 

Starring Kathryn McNeil, Eileen Davidson 
and Lois Kelso Hunt 
Written and directed by Mark Rosman 
Liberation Entertainment 

Twenty-seven years after it opened in theatres 
and a full decade after its initial appearance on 
DVD, The House on Sorority Row gets a belated 
“25th anniversary" release, no doubt in an at- 
tempt to capitalize on the recent, underwhelm- 
ing Hollywood remake, 2009’s Soro/’/fy flow. That 
said, it’s a welcome albeit minor reissue in the 
horror canon, particularly 
because it's rooted in 
Hitchcockian suspense 
more than its own ostensi- 
ble subgenre - early ’80s 
slashers. 

The story is simple; 
seven sorority sisters want 
to throw a party, but their 
mean housemother Mrs. 

Slater (Lois Kelso Hunt) 
won't let them. In retalia- 
tion, they pull a prank 
which accidentally results in her death. Witfi their 
party guests about to arrive and the panicked 
girls reluctant to ruin their futures, they convince 
Kate (Kathryn McNeil), the one who wants to call 
for an ambulance, to help them hide Slater's body 
instead. The party goes on and, one by one, the 
girls are murdered by an unseen killer wielding 
Mrs. Slater’s sharp-edged walking stick. Is Slater 
still alive? Who will survive? 

First-time director Mark Rosman admits on the 
commentary, which he shares with co-stars Mc- 
Neil and Eileen Davidson, that he was more a fan 
of suspense than horror when he wrote THoSR. 
These inclinations are evident in the plot's red 
herrings, and nods to directors such as Alfred 
Hitchcock (e.g. dollied zoom shots) and Henri- 
Georges Clouzot (the dirty pool in which the girls 
hide Slater’s body recalls the one in Diabolique). 
Rosman's concessions to the prevailing slasher 
aesthetic (i.e. bloodier kills) were mostly filmed ' 
during post-production when the director realized 
that distributors would not take on a bloodless 
horror film. 
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THoSRs ongoing popularity, however, is prob- 
ably less attributable to its gore, than to the 
complicated relationship between its leads. Mc- 
Neil and Davidson are particularly believable as 
Kate, the group’s moral conscience, and Vicky, 
the “bad” girl who initiates Slater’s furor. Their 
characters are far more nuanced than one ex- 
pects from the slasher subgenre. 

The film is dated by its music and hair styles, 
and Rosman's killer has the annoying ability to 
seemingly be everywhere at once, but the film 
has survived this long for good reasons. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


BAAAD OL’ PUTTY-TAT! 


UNINVITED (1988) 

Starring Toni Hudson, Alex Cord and George Kennedy 
Written and directed by Greydon Clark 
Ctieezy Flicks 


The Internet Movie Database currently lists 
eleven films titled either Uninvited or The Unin- 
vited, ranging from a 1914 silent comedy short 
to a 2009 American remake of the Korean psy- 
chological thriller A Tale of Two Sisters. Greydon 
Clark's cheap-ass 1988 sci-fi/horror opus 
stands out from the pack in a number of ways 
- and rest assured, none of them are good. But 
some of you may want to dive right in anyway, 
for all the usual perverse reasons. 

So there’s this cat - a cute, harmless-looking 
orange tabby - that escapes from a government 
lab in south Florida. Much panic, gunfire and un- 
derground-parking-garage-chasing-around 
ensue. 

Why? Well, because whenever the cat gets 
frightened or pissed off, a really silly looking 
monster emerges from its mouth and wastes 
the offending parties 
with extreme preju- 
dice. Why? Well, be- 
cause the Military 
Industrial Complex™ 
thought it might be a 
good idea. Stupid 
Military Industrial 
Complex™! Kitty 
takes it on the lam 
and winds up on a 
yacht with a handful 
of mobsters, two standard-1 980s-issue obnox- 
ious frat boys, two standard-1 980s-issue hot 
bimbos and George Kennedy. As the boat sails 
from Fort Lauderdale to the Cayman Islands, for 
reasons that really aren't worth getting into, 
more shit happens. _ 

The transformation scenes (or whatever you 
wanna call 'em) involve no small amount of, er, 
artistic license (i.e. cutaways), and apparently 
, we’re supposed to overlook the fact that the 
critter in question is actually larger than the cat 
it emerges from. Clark’s other genre effects in- 
clude Satan's Cheerleaders and Without Warn- 
ing, although his most horrifying film to date 




remains Lambada: The Forbidden Dance, so the 
camp factor’s pretty much guaranteed. 

This reissue's not remastered - why bother? 
- but it looks and sounds okay. The disc is kit- 
ted out with the usual Cheezy Flicks accou- 
trements, including multiple trailers and drive-in 
theatre snack bar ads. 

“Cats have nine lives... You have only one!" 
goes the tagline. Whether you choose to spend 
90 minutes of your one life watching this is en- 
tirely up to you. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 


APPAREOTLY, WE’VE 
BEEN NAUfiHTY 


SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY NIGHT 3: 

BETTER WATCH DDT! (1989) 

Starring Richard Beymer, Bill Moseley 
and Samantha Scully 
Directed by Monte Heilman 
Written by Carlos Lazio, Arthur Gorson 
and Monte Heilman 

SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY NIGHT 4: 
INITIATIDN (1990) 

Starring Clint Howard, Neith Hunter 

and Tommy Hinkley 

Directed by Brian Yuzna 

Written by Richard N Gladstein, Arthur Gorson, 

Brian Yuzna, et al. 

SILENT NIGHT, DEADLY NIGHT 5: 

THE TOY MAKEH (1991) 

Starring William Thome, Jane Higginson 

and Van Ouattro 

Directed by Martin Kitrosser 

Written by Martin Kitrosser and Brian Yuzna 

Lionsgate 

Just in case the lump of coal in your stocking 
wasn’t big enough this year, Lionsgate has re- 


leased the last three installments of the mostly 
forgettable Yuletide horror franchise Silent 
Night, Deadly Night in a brand new box set that 
boasts no special features, only full-screen pre- 
sentations, no restored transfers and, well, no 
box either. That’s a shame because as lame as 
these movies are, the number of big horror 
names attached to them could have translated 
into some pretty sweet extras. 

SN.DN 3: Better Watch Out! is the last entry 
to continue the plot from the original and its 
lame sequel, with killer Santa Ricky Caldwell 
(Bill Moseley) now 
in a coma. Dr. New- 
bury (Twin Peaks’ 

Richard Beymer) is 
attempting to com- 
municate with him 
with the help of a 
blind, telepathic 
girl, but it's a drunk 
in a Santa suit who 
ends up reviving 
Ricky when he ac- 
cidentally stumbles 
into his room. Ricky 
immediately goes 
after the telepath, 
while Dr. Newbury and a police lieutenant give 
chase. In other words, it’s Friday the 13th Part 
W/ meets Hailoween. Booooring! 

SN.DN 4: Initiation is the most interesting 
entry in the series. Directed by Brian Yuzna 
(Bride of Reanimator), it’s completely bizarre 
and features plenty of disgusting giant bug ef- 
fects. Like Halloween III before it? this entry has 
no connection to the franchise’s story or char- 
acters whatsoever. In fact, it has virtually noth- 
ing to do with Christmas either. Instead, 
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' Initiation revolves around a female reporter 
' who is investigating a case of spontaneous 
combustion and becomes involved with a group 
■ of witches. The story never really amounts to 
much more than a lot of obvious lesbian/femi- 
nist references and, like its predecessor, is a bit 
dull. Still, there is a sick and disturbing vibe here 
* , that makes it almost worth recommending. 

I Like Part 4, SN,DN 5: The Toy Maker is a 
stand-alone film with no ties to the original 
Vi6me. It’s also completely screwy. Mickey 
Rooney plays a toymaker whose constructions 
are built to kill in unique ways, such as a gang 
of toy soldiers that slice up a young couple mak- 
ing out... right after they finger the dude’s rec- 
tum! While undeniably low-budget and badly 
acted, the Yuzna co-scripted Toy Maker is at 
least weird enough to be entertaining. 

All in all, this set is pretty lame, and the lack of 
a continuing storyline doesn’t make Silent Night, 
# Deadly Night a particularly collectible franchise ei- 
ther. Inihahon is unique enough to check out, but I 
wouldn’t bother adding it to next year’s wish list. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


ScHRECK TURNED DRECR 
ORLOK THE VAMPIRE (1922) 

starring Max Schreck, Gustav von Wangenheim 
and Greta Sctiroeder 
Directed by F.W. Mumau 
Written by Henrik Galeen 
Quality Cheese Produc^ns 

If F.W. Murnau had conjured 
images of the future and wit- 
nessed what Quality Cheese 
Productions would do to his 
film, he may not have made it 
at all. As most horror fans 
know, Murnau’s Nosferatu is 
the first film adaptation of 
Bram Stoker’s 1897 novel 
Dracula. Due to a copyright in- 
fringement conflict, the prints 
for this, one of the finest films 
of the silent era, were de- 
stroyed. (The producers, denied the rights by 
Stoker’s widow, changed locations and names 
but the similarities were still too obvious.) The 


few surviving copies have languished in the 
public domain ever since, with countless DVD 
reissues of varying quality. 

Now, where to begin with this disastrous new 
jokey 3-D version? First off, the opening credit 
sequence: while presented as an “F.W. Murnau 
picture,” this DVD is apparently “produced and 
directed” by Keith Carter. Sorry Keith, authoring 
new inter-titles and optimizing the original film 
for 3-D does not a director make. 

Accompanying a loathsome ragtime piano 
score is a spinning bat logo, a la 1 960s Batman, 
which appears between scenes. And because 
no silent film is complete without sound effects 
and voice-overs, we have Orlok (Max Schreck) 
sounding like a congested mouth-breather. Mut- 
ter (Gustav von Wangenheim) as a lecherous 
vaudevillian with a sometimes “gee, shucks” 
demeanour and Mina (Greta Schroeder) mew- 
ing and cooing. To add to the nausea, you can 
even watch it in 3-D, although despite my best 
efforts to optimize my screen - while sitting in 
the dark like an idiot, wearing a pair of 3-D 
glasses, no less - it barely worked, unless its 
goal was to give me both a headache and a 
nosebleed. 

I understand this is meant as a joke, but the 
entire thing falls flat by simply not being funny. 
I’m not opposed to lampooning classic horror, 
either; Universal did it best with the short film 
fioo./(1932), containing overdubbed clips from 
Nosferatu, Frankenstein and a few other Uni- 
versal pictures. Cheesy, but it’s an interesting 
curio, with Groucho Marx-style nar- 
ration musing about the Great De- 
pression and puns which would have 
Lloyd Kaufman taking notes. Speak- 
ing of which, Kaufman himself intro- 
duces this new film, and likens 
Nosferatu - sorry, Orlok the Vampire 
- to a shot-by-shot remake of 
Schindler's L/sf without the concen- 
tration camps. 

Avoid at all costs, especially if you 
have yet to see the original film. In- 
stead, opt for Kino’s amazing Ulti- 
mate DVD Edition of Nosferatu 
(2007), featuring the original inter-titles and 
Hans Erdmann’s inimitable score. 

ERIC VEILLEHE 
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Wales to reconcile with his father (Rains). With 
the death of his older brother, Talbot is now the 
sole heir to the family estate. But after an en- 
counter with a gypsy (Lugosi) goes awry, he’s 
bitten by a werewolf and, well, we know what 
happens when the full moon rises. 

The Wolf Man has already been released on 
DVD twice over the last decade. This two-disc 
edition repeats much of 
what’s on previous ver- 
sions, including Tom 
Weaver’s excellent com- 
mentary track and the 
featurette Monster by 
Moonlight! Ho\Ne\/er, the 
second disc features 
some great new mate- 
rial, including Kevin 
Brownlow’s Universal 
Horror, a 90-minute 
documentary (previously 
available on the Dracula, 

Frankenstein and The 
Mummy special edi- 
tions), which covers The 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1923) through to 
Abbott & Costeilo Meet Frankenstein{\9A8). It's 
a must-see for any classic horror fan, but for 
those specifically looking for more on the were- 


wolf, there’s another new documentary worth 
checking out. 

Siodmak's original treatment for the film 
called for Talbot’s affliction to be psychological 
rather than physical, and it’s a good thing Uni- 
versal insisted otherwise or we could have 
missed out on one of the greatest movie mon- 
sters of all time. The man responsible for that 
look, as well as many other Universal monsters 
and madmen was, of course. Jack Pierce (pic- 
tured at work), who’s the focus of He Who Made 
Monsters. 

Sadly, this 25-minute featurette shows how 
poorly Pierce was treated by the studio. As 
makeup and foam rubber technology advanced, 
he continued to work with the crude cotton and 
collodion tools that gave the monsters such re- 
alism. His resistance to dropping these old ways 
led to his termination from Universal in 1948. 
The highlight of the doc is seeing an aging 
Pierce reunited with Boris Karloff as a secret 
guest on a 1 957 episode of the TV show This is 
Your Life. 

But the real hero here is Lon Chaney Jr. Pure 
in Heart, another new featurette, showcases the 
hardships the actor endured at the hands of his 
father, who did not want his son to follow in his 
footsteps, insisting he learn a trade instead. 
After Chaney Sr.’s death in 1930, Lon Jr. 
dropped his plumbing business and went to Hol- 
lywood. He played heavies, cops and mountain 
men until landing the part of Lenny opposite 
Burgess Meredith in Of Mice and Men. Playing 
the role for the true pathos that it warranted, he 
set the standard for many of his performances 
to follow. From Man Made Monster (^9A^) to 
Spider Baby 0268), he was 
known for playing emotion- 
ally vulnerable characters 
prone to fits of aggression. 
Many of his roles featured 
crying scenes: catharsis for 
a man who fought with 
many personal demons, in- 
cluding alcoholism. 

Of The Wolf Man. Chaney 
Jr. once said, “That’s my 
baby." And it truly is. While 
plenty of actors - including 
Chaney Jr. himself - have 
played Dracula, the Mummy 
and Frankenstein’s Monster, 
Universal’s Wolf Man was 
uniquely his. As this special 
edition proves, any one tak- 
ing on the role since has had some mighty big 
paw prints to fill. 

ERIC VEILLEHE 


LYcANTHROPic LEGACY 


THE WOLF MAN (1941) 

Starring Lon Chaney Jr. Claude Rains and Bela Lugost 
Directed by George Waggner 
Written by Curt Siodmak 
Universal 

With the recent release of Universal’s big- 
budget Wolfman remake, it’s only fitting that the 
studio pays tribute once again to the film that 
started it all with The Wolf Man: Special Edition. 

In 1941 , Universal revived the werewolf sub- 
genre, untouched since Werewolf of London 
(1935). With a script by Curt Siodmak (The In- 
visible Man Returns. Son of Dracula, I Walked 
with a Zombie, House of Frankenstein) and star- 
ring Lon Chaney Jr., Universal loaded the cast 
with other big names such as Claude Rains (The 
Invisible Mail), Warren William (largely forgotten 
today, but an established leading man of the 
’30s). Ralph Bellamy (Rosemary's Bab/i and 
Bela Lugosi. The studio seemed so proud of the 
cast, in fact, that The Wolf Man became one of 
two classic Universal horror movies (the other 
is The Black Cati whose opening sequence 
shows footage of the actors along with their re- 
spective credits. 

The film wastes no time introducing us to 
Larry Talbot (Chaney), who has returned to 
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It’s worth noting that the tired, horror movie trope 
known as the Disposable Superstitious Peripheral Eth- 
nic Character - almost invariably a Black or Hispanic 
servant or labourer who spouts dire warnings before 
getting offed - turns up here with a R’ench Canadian 
makeover. Following a space turkey-induced plane 
crash. Mitch and Sally are rescued by Pierre, a friendly 
soul who takes them to his rural 
hovel and calms their nerves with 
moonshine. ("It’s good apple jack. I 
make-a myself. Fine for da 
snakebite,”) Pierre is- essayed by 
Louis Merrill, an American who sup- 
posedly excelled at dialects, al- 
though his attempts at a Quebecois 
accent keep veering comically dose 
to Italian and Spanish. All is well 
until Pierre catches sight of the 
monster overhead and begins jib- 
bering about la carcagne-a myth- 
ical creature with “da face of da 
wolf and da body of da vwxnan, with 
wings!" - before going into shock. 
(It’s summarily dismissed by Corday as “a supersti- 
tion; a legend the French Canadians started and came 
across the border with.” Having Googled the fuck out 
of this bugaboo myself. I’ve found no folkloric record 
of it) 


‘Give me my pants, will you General?" 

- MITCH MACAFEE (JEFF MORROW) 


This much must be understood: none of the cast 
and only a few of the crew actually saw The Giant 
Clav/s final monster design prior to the film’s re- 
lease. Director Fred F. Sears (Rock Around the 
Clock. Earth Versus the Flying Saucerdf and the pro- 
ducers had initially planned to corral stop-motion 
effects superstar Ray Harryhausen to design and 
animate the creature, but had to look elsewhere 
when (well, duh) he turned out to be a tad expen- 
sive. The job was subsequently farmed out to a de- 
signer of considerably less renown in Mexico, who 
delivered a ludicrous, sub-Rodan, gangly limbed, 
googly-eyed, turkey buzzard-lookin’ muppet with a 
half-assed mohawk, whose first appearance sent 
audiences Into gales of laughter. (Morrow admitted 
to slinking out of the film’s LA premiere early for 
fear of being recognized.) 

The Giant Claw has been roasted in classic fash- 
ion by the MysTery Science Theater 3000 crew and 
is currently available as part of a box set dedicated 
to the oeuvre of B-maven Sam Katzman (who 
amassed 240 producer credits between the ’30s 
and early ’70s). If you think you’ve seen the most 
laughable, low-budget, giant monsters America had 
to offer in the '50s, you haven’t until you’ve seen 
The Giant Claw. Well, maybe not even then, but it’d 
bring you one giant leap closer. Now give me my 
pants and get the hell out of my basement.! 


A fter two years of this column, 

I wouldn’t blame you for getting the impres- 
aon that roy genre passions are largely lim- 
ited to sordid cheapies from the late drive-in era and 
schlocky ‘TOs TV movies, but you’d be wrong. Early 
alents, the Universal gang, the odd ka/yu, Troma, lo-fi 
fare from camcorder Coppolas and whatever pro- 
foundly deranged shit Lucky McKee happens to focus 
his jaundiced lazy eye on next -they’re all present, in 
varying amounts, in this cellar dweller's perpetually 
unbalanced cinematic diet. And you’d best believe, 
Tireless Reader. 1 loves me some good old fab-’50s 
giant bug and oversized animal flicks. The mighty 
Tarantula remains my reigning fave, but my fetish for 
many of the cheesier efforts in tills dubious subgenre 
runs deep: Attack of the Crab Monsters. The Deadly 
Mantis, The Giarrt Gila Monster and, yes, even the 
ass-spasmingly awful Earth Ve^us the Spider. I’ve 
long toyed with the idea of writing about one or two 
of them, but it wasn’t until recently that one howlingly 
bad 1957 opus finally imploded my 
poor brain. The Giant Claw, where the 
ftjck have you been all my life? 

When a UFO “the size of a battle- 
ship” (a comparison that gets flogged 
to death in the first half of ttie film) 
turns out to be a giant, human-hatin’, 
skyscraper-destroyin’ bird from outer 
^ce, scientists and soldiers band to- 
gether to vanquish the feathered foe. 

Leading the charge is test pilot and 
ftjll-time wisecracking tough guy 
Mitch MacAfee (TV and action flick 
veteran Jeff Morrow, whose genre 
credits include This Island Earth and 
The Creature Walks Ammg Udf along- 
side way-hot mathematician Sally Caldwell (Mara 
Corday, who truly qualifies as giant critter cinema roy- 
alty with.additional roles in Tarantula and The Black 
Scorpion). Will romance bloom? Aw, hell, I wouldn’t 
Kvant to spoil that for everyone. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS tNto THE FUTURE. GLOBAL WARMING HAS TURNED 
THE EARTH INTO A DUST BOWL. IN ORDER TO COMBAT THE PROBLEM 
OF OVERPOPULAHON, ALL SEXUAL CONGRESS HAS BEEN OUTLAWED. 
PROM EARTH STATION CENTRAL, THREE FEMALE-STARVED MALE 
ASTRONAUTS ARE SHOT INTO SPACE TO FIX A SEWAGE PROBLEM 
ON AN OUTLYING SPACE STATION. AHER QUICKLY FIXING THE 
PLUMBING, THEY DECIDE TO BREAK THE RULES AND FLY ON TO A 
REMOTE AND MYSTERIOUS PLANET. IT IS RUMORED THAT A TRIBE OF 
BEAUTIFUL AMAZON WOMEN WHOSE VERY EXISTENCE IS SOLELY TO 
SATISFY MEN'S DESIRES INHABITS THE PLANET. ON REACHING THEIR 
DESTINATION THE SCIENTISTS DISCOVER THAT THERE ARE UNEXPECTED 
COMPLICATIONS. NOT ONLY ARE THE WOMEN CONTROLLED BY AN 
AGGRESSIVE ROBOT-PIMP NAMED WRON, BUT THE PLANET IS ALSO 
OVERRUN WITH GIANT PREHISTORIC MONSTERS, INCLUDING THE 
DEADLY MAN-EATING VAGINASAUR. 
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T he name Boris Karloff gamers a tremendous 
amount of respect and admiration within the 
horror field, and rightfully so. Although pri- 
marily remembered for his fiim work, over 
the course of four decades Karloff also carved a 
name for himself in radio, stage, television, spoken 
word recordings, animation and, last but not least, 
comic books. 

In 1 960, he became the host of a new televi- 
sion suspense series named Thriller, a cross be- 
tween Alh'ed Hitchcock Presents and The Twilight 
Zone. Dell Comics - well known at the time for 
its movie and TV tie-ins - decided to capitalize on 
the show and, more importantly, Karloff's popu- 
larity. They developed an anthology title, Boris 
Karloff Thriller, for their Gold Key imprint. The 
actor’s likeness appeared on the covers, as well 
as the interior, where he introduced each tale, 
much as he did on television. 

“I don't think my father was involved in the pro- 
duction of the comics themselves,” recalls 
Karloff’s daughter, Sara. ‘T think it was an idea 
[that was] brought to him and he approved the 
general type of storyline and the manner in which 
his name and likeness would be used.” 

Gold Key’s publishing schedule was, to put it 
mildly, erratic, and only two issues of Boris 
Karloff Thriller were re- 
leased while the actual tel- 
evision series was on the air. 

However, the comic ulti- 
mately proved more suc- 
cessful than its boob tube 
counterpart and thus contin- 
ued under a new title, Boris 
Karloff Tales of Mystery. The 
rechristened series was 
published until 1980 (more 
than a decade after the 
actor’s death in 1 969), when 
it faded away after an im- 
pressive 97 issues. 

Now, 30 years later, Dark 
Horse Comics has reprinted the series in lav- 
ish, full-colour hardcover editions. The inaugu- 
ral volume, containing the first four issues, was 
released early last year, and the second volume 
(with issues #5 to 10) hit stores this February. 


Sharp-eyed readers may have 
noticed that I have yet to refer to the 
title as “horror.” This is mostly due 
to Boris’ personal distaste for the 
word. 

“My father preferred the use of 
the word ‘terror’ rather than ’hor- 
ror,"’ explains Sara. "He felt horror 
denoted gore and revulsion, while 
terror invoked mystery and imagi- 
nation and made the hair on the 
back of one’s neck stand up.” 

Her father’s dislike for the violent 
and unsavoury characteristics of 
the genre is not the only reason for 
their absence in these stories. In the 
early 1960s, the comic book field 
was still reeling from the notorious 
“cleansing" of the industry the pre- 
vious decade. Hardest hit were hor- 
ror and graphically violent comics. 

Under the newly formed Comics 
Code Authority, publishers were for- 
bidden to show gratuitous blood 
and gore, and many supernatural 
creatures, including vampires, 
werewolves and zombies, were 
likewise prohibited. 

So, while the stories 
in Boris Karloff Tales of 
Mystery may be light 
on blood, by stressing 
other elements such as plot, mys- 
tery and suspense, they actually 
hold up much better than many of 
the more sensational comics of the 
1 950s. It’s not surprising, given the 
number of talented people that 
worked on the title over the years, 
including industry veterans Alex 
Toth, Joe Orlando, Mike Sekowsky, 
Frank Thorne, Jose Luis Garcia- 
Lopez, Arnold Drake, Len Wein, A1 
Williamson, Jerry Robinson and Dan Spiegle. 

And fans of bone-chilling terror can still take 
heart. Most of the stories do deal with the su- 
pernatural and the bizarre, including tales of 
evil sorcerers, cursed artifacts, vengeful spec- 


tres and the odd sea monster or alien, (Each 
issue also features a gorgeous painted cover 
usually stressing the more macabre elements 
within.) 

The publication of these volumes, and the on- 
going interest in resurrecting and reprinting 
them in deluxe collectible editions for a new 
generation of fans, ultimately stands as a tes- 
tament to the enduring legacy of one of the 20th 
century’s genuine icons. 

“No one would be more amazed and gratified 
than my father at the enormity and longevity of 
his popularity," says Sara. “He always said he 
was the luckiest man in the world to be able to 
spend his life doing something he passionately 
loved, and then be paid for it!” 
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DCs latest ewnf>any-wl<fe sa^a. Blackest Night {m which a slew of dead characters return from the grave as super- 
zombies) started off promising enough but soon degenerated into a morass of confusion and tedium. To tie in with the se- 
ries, DC is “resurrecting" a number of cancelled titles for one issue. Among them, Weird Western Tales (last published in 
1980), which follows the seedy descendant of Jonah Wex villain Quentin Turnbull and his misadventures, as he faces zombie 
versions of a number of DCs western characters (including Scalphunter, Bat Lash and Jonah Hex himself). Numbed as I am by 
BN, I feared the worst - especially with Dan DiDio writing (no fan am I). However, the issue turned out to be a pleasant diversion. 
Sure, there’s the usual incomprehensible fi/V zombie-babble but, thankfully, it's kept to a minimum, allowing the western sham- 
blers to cause the appropriate mayhem. And I admit a slight chuckle at seeing Jonah Hex’s corpse kick some live ass. 


Set In the MlMIe A^es. Dante's Inferno 
follows an It^ian knight named, urn, Dante as he 
heads off to the Crusades, leaving behind his 
lady love, Beatrice. 
Soon after, Beatrice 
is murdered and, in 
the afterlife, is con- 
fronted by Lucifer, 
who fools her into 
making a deal for her 
soul. Needless to say, 
Beatrice is not an ex- 
pert gambler and 
quickly has a one- 
way ticket to hell. 
Lucky for her, Dante is 
close behind, determined to face hell’s minions 
and save his girl’s soul. The comic is based on the 
new video game from EA (see p.66), which is 
based in turn on Dante Alighieri’s famous poem, 
and ftiis may prove to be its handicap. I’m not sure 
whether this release serves as a back 
story to the game or Is something com- 
pletely independent; on its own it 
seems somewhat derivative and plod- 
ding. In addition, Diego Latorre’s 
painted artwork is often difficult to 
make out and I found myself tuning out 
of the story by page twelve. Perhaps 
the series will be infused with more 
thrills once Dante starts to battle his 
way through the eponymous inferno, 
but unfortunately this chapter lacte the 
energy that a premiere issue sorely 
needs. 

WeeWy Wortd News, the supermarket tabloid 
ttiat shot to fame witft the publication of the (in)fa- 


mous Bat Boy photo, 
is now the basis of a 
comic. Within these 
pages you will find 
many of the familiar 
freaks that have 
graced the newspa- 
per’s headlines, in- 
cluding Ph.D. Ape, 
UFO Alien, Manigator 
and, of course. Bat 
Boy. Luckily, writer 
Chris Ryall has tied 
all these monstrosi- 
ties into a strong, cohesive narrative. To wit: Ed 
Anger, former MW/V columnist and ardent right- 
winger, is frustrated at the state of modem Amer- 
ica, blaming many of its ills on space aliens, freaks 
and Democrats. Fed up, Ed sets out to reclaim the 
country, ignoring UFO Alien's dire warnings that 
something wicked his way comes. Ryall has put a 
lot of thought into this book, 
and it translates into tremen- 
dous ftjn for the reader. 

Apotoqiet to Stove Nifes. 

but the main reason to pick 
up Dead. She Said is the gor- 
geous art by the legendary 
Bernie Wrightson. Nobody 
else can combine beauty with 
the grotesque in the same 
way, and this new work 
proves he’s still more than up 
to the task. Thankfully, Niles’ 
story gives Wrightson ample opportunity to flex 
his artistic muscles. Detective Coogan wakes up 
one morning with a hole in his stomach - liter- 


ally. With guts hanging out. he comes to the in- 
evitable conclusion that he’s undead. Naturally, 
he vows to find out who murdered him, and 
luckily for creature lovers, he runs into a swarm 
of giant killer ants along the way. Part detective 
noir, part monster story. Dead, She Said wilt 
please fans of both genres thanks to Niles' deft 
storytelling. The book also includes a beautiful 
gallery of Wrightson’s work from the 1970s, 
making this a must-have for fans. 

Vfncent PHees memorable portrayal of 

real-life witch hunter Matthew Hopkins in 1 968’s 
Witchfinder General 
is one of ttie high 
points in the actor’s 
distinguished career. 

For this issue of VPP, 
writer Mark Miller 
revisits the charac- 
ter, years before 
the events of the 
film. Here we meet 
a young Hopkins, 
infatuated with one 
of the local village 
girls. When it ap- 
pears that she 
doesn't return his 
affections, he finds inspiration In a visiting 
witchfinder, with somewhat predictable results. 
As an origin story of sorts, the tale works well 
and adds an extra dimension to the Hopkins 
character. Thankfully, Miller manages to flesh 
him out without detracting from the thoroughly 
nasty version Price played onscreen. The can- 
vas is also set for future WG stories, which are 
hopefully on the way. 
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Herter excels at aeating a truly spooky, Halloween-worthy * 
atmosphere that Bradhury fans, among others, will relish.' 
—Booklist 


In October Dork, so-called movie magic is real, the special effects 
masters are its practitioners, and it's the only thing protecting the 
work) from unspeakable evil October Dork is a delight." 
—LibreryJourodl 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HORROR 

Thomas Fahy, ed. 

Univereity Press of Kentucky 

Covering everything from King and Kant to 
Hitchcock and Hobbes, Thomas Fahy’s The Phi- 
losophy of Horrorls a brilliant collection of essays 
that consider the complex realities of human ex- 
istence as they are expressed through the horror 
genre. This book is heavy on philosophical and 
cultural theory, as one might expect from an ac- 
ademic collection, however, the contributors 
manage to avoid many of the pitfalls of scholarly 
writing with their lucid analyses of a wide range 
of horror texts, both literary and cinematic. This 
isn’t a book that explains philosophical concepts 
using examples from the genre (such as Richard 
Green and K. Silem Mohammad's The Undead 
and Philosophyi] rather, it’s an anthology that 
considers the philosophical insights that horror 
itself can offer us. 

The essays examine the genre from a variety of 
different perspectives, as well. John Lutz’s “Zom- 
bies of the World, Unite” is a Marxist reading of 
the zombie/human conflict in Land of ffie Dead, 
while Jessica O’Hara’s “Making Their Presence 
Known" examines supernatural realty TV through 
theories of the postmodern. Jeremy Morris’ entry 
“The Justification of Torture Horror: Retribution, 
and Sadism in Saw, Hostel, and The Devil’s Re- 
jectsf’ is a fascinating deconstruction of empathy 
and identification in torture porn. Here, Morris ar- 
gues that while movies such as the ones in the 
Sawseries encourage the audience to empathize 
With the torturer, they don’t necessarily endorse 
the torture they depict. He goes on to point out 
that a viewer’s enjoyment of a realistic torture 


scene may itself be a source of horror for that 
same viewer. It’s a nuanced look at a complex 
issue, and the writer handles it without being pa- 
ternalistic or descending into moral outrage. 

This even-handed approach reflects the fact 
that the book is clearly written by horror fans. 
Each academic analysis is accompanied by a 
deep respect for the genre, and the writers’ de- 
light in it shines through in every chapter. 
Thought-provoking and eloquent, The Philosophy 
of Horror is an in-depth ceiebration of the most 
profound aspects of our beloved genre. 

JUSTINE WARWICK 

THE BEST OF JOE R.LANSOALE 

Joe R. Lansdale 

Tachyon Publications 

So there you sit, thumbing through this maga- 
zine, and saying to yourself, “Self, why do my lit- 
erary needs feel so unfulfilled? Among the 
endless streams of slapdash vampire sequels 
and hastily compiled horror anthologies, where 
can I find some good old-fashioned storytelling 
that makes me laugh, makes me cry and scares 
the crap out of me?" Well, look no further, be- 
cause Joe’s your man and his new Best of book 
is your collection. 

You undoubtedly know the name Joe R. Lans- 
dale by now, but if you’re unfamiliar with his work 
outside Don Coscarelli’s screen adaptation of his 
novella Bubba Ho-Tep, then The Best of Joe R. 
Lansdale will rectify that problem. And it is a 
problem, folks, because Lansdale is one of the 
pre-eminent storytellers of our time - a Dixie- 
fried Stephen King whose skills at weaving tales 
are matched only by the diversity of the yarns he 


spins. This wide-ranging collection represents 
his most definitive works, from the aforemen- 
tioned Bubba-, to “The Big Blow," with its bare- 
knuckle boxing match set against the backdrop 
of the 1900 Galveston Hurricane; to “Mad Dog 
Summer” (which became the basis for his 
award-winning novel The BottornSj-, to the Road 
W/amo/'-meets-Romero adventure “On the Far 
Side of the Cadillac Desert with Dead Folks": 
and “Godzilla’s Twelve-Step Program,” in which 
the Big Lizard struggles to overcome his de- 
structive tendencies. 

The stories run the gamut from the ferociously 
funny (a rehab program for famous movie mon- 
sters) to the ghastly (the Stoker Award-winning 
“Night They Missed the Horror Show” will induce 
nightmares with its drunken, mean-spirited car- 
nage) - all unified by Lansdale’s memorable 
voice. Rich in humour and personality, his com- 
mand of language makes his fiction a joy to read; 
in Lansdale country, hot and humid isn't just that, 
it’s “an aftemon hotter than two rats fucking in a 
wool sock." 

As with most “Best of” collections, there’s 
nothing new here, meaning longtime Lansdale 
fans likely won’t find anything they haven’t al- 
ready devoured (or maybe they will, seeing as 
some of this previously published material is oth- 
erwise spread out over eighteen increasingly 
hard-to-find short story collections). More impor- 
tantly, The Best of Joe R. Lansdale is an ideal 
persuader to swing neophytes to the cause. So 
for all you folks dithering, you’ve run out of ex- 
cuses not to take a trip through Lansdale country: 
just remember to buckle your seat belt and hang 
on tight. 

BRAD ABRAHAM 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGES > 

Barbara Roden ' 

Prime Books 

Featuring a cover blurb from Peter 

Straub, this much hyped debut collec- ' 

tion from Canadian writer Barbara imS^ISSIm ' 
Roden was worth the wait. Comprised , ■ — : 

of ten tales of the supernatural that 
often invoke the founders of modem horror (from Co- 
leridge and Shelley to Poe and Dickens), with settings 
ranging from a downtown Vancouver hotel to the frozen 
Antarctic wastes, Northwest Passages is a haunting, ver- 
satile read for confirmed ghost story addicts. 

BRIAN J. SHOWERS 






THE GABY BOOMER HORROR 
AM SCI-FI TRIVIA BOOK 

John Catapano 
48HR Books 

The usual small press foibles of 
sloppy editing and sub-par production 
values mar this tome, but function is 
of greater importance than form in a 
book of trivia questions, and there’s no disputing that 
John Catapano knows his stuff. However, since the 
book is targeted at horror and sci-fi geeks born be- 
tween 1 946 and 1 964, and only covers films released 
before 1 979, it is of admittedly limited appeal for much 
of Rue Morgu&s readership. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

GRAY MATTER 
NOVELLA 5: VARD0GER 

Stephen Volk 
Gray Friar Press 

This debut novella from veteran 
screenwriter Stephen Volk (Ghost- 
watch) wastes no time: the story- 
telling is swift and its terrors are 
positively Serling-esque. Sean Mer- 
ritt and his wife are enjoying a perfect holiday at a so- 
phisticated Engiish country house hotel - until Sean's 
ddppelg^ger checks in with sinister intentions. Boasting 
abundant frights, Vardeger is sure to leave even the most 
stalwart readers disturi)ed and unsettled. 

BRIAN J. SHOWERS 

THE NEW VAMPIRE'S HANDBOOK 

Joe Garden, Janet Ginsburg, 

Chris Pauls, eta! 

Villard Books 

Okay, so you’ve recentiy become a 
vampire and aren’t sure how to fit in 
with tile rest of mortal society. 

Thankfully, you can snag a copy of 

this hilarious new guide filled with valuable tips on how to 
lure prey, take care of your fangs, come to grips with your 
newfound vampiro-sexuality ewid even delve into the won- 
derful world of vampiric scrapbooking (?!). Perfect for any 
bloodsucker still in a training cape 

la^ chance lance 




DREAM SPECTRES 

EXTREME UKIYO-E: SEX, BLOOD, AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

Jack Hunter 

Shinbaku 

It’s a little early for year-end liste but I declare that with Dream Spectres Shinbaku has released 
one of the best art books of 2010. This incredible collection of images smashes open the flood- 
gates of extreme i/fr/yo-efor Western audiences, presenting more than 250 colour reproductions, 
most of which would be impossible to find otherwise. 

The book is divided up by genre, focusing on sex (pornographic paintings), violence (crime, war 
and news) and monsters (supernatural subjects) and reprint some of the most shocking, cre- 
ative and twisted art you’ll ever see, the newest of which is approximately 1 50 years old. The book 
even reproduces the Eimei Nijuhasshuku (“28 Scenes of Murder and Verse”), the most infamous 
series of Japanese muzan-e (“atrocity prints”), in its entirety. 

Hunter’s achievement here is in presenting overwhelming evidence that the breadth and depth 
of Japanese mass-produced genre painting rivals anything going on in film or literature today. The 
accompanying text for each section is refreshingly brief for an art book, trading in abstract theo- 
rizing and dry biography for pointed insights and brief historical context. 

Even if you’re already a fan of bloody ukiyo-e, there are works here that will have you collect- 
ing your eyeballs off the table. For example, Hunter’s book makes "news nishiki-et' available for 
the first time in English. These incredible 1 9th-century illustrated newspapers of Tokyo and Osaka 
were essentially the tabloids of their day. Amazingly violent full-page ukiyo-e would accompany 
graphic headlines such as "Two women of Nojiri, tied to a free by robbers and eaten by wolves,” 
or “The Sashimi Murder-Suicide Case,” in which a jealous wife murdered her husband’s mistress, 
cut out the victim’s vulva and prepared it as sashimi, which she then fed to him for dinner while 
committing hara-kiri. 

The book saves the best for last with Its section on supernatural monsters. There are images 
from the Hell Scrolls, 900-year-old paintings depicting the demons and decomposing corpses that 
wait for sinners in purgatory. And in works from the 1 800s, giant spiders terrorize samurai. 1 00- 
foot-long snakes are conjured by sorcerers, and witches, skeletons and ghoste spread terror across 
feudal Japan. 

The book’s only drawback is its dimensions - the images beg to be examined in detail, but 
some of the reproductions are frustratingly small. Nevertheless, it’s an important addition to Japan- 
ese ukiyo-e study and a great mindfuck for any morbid art lover. 

JASON LAPEYRE 

ZOMBIES: 

ENCOUNTERS WITH THE HUNGRY DEAD 

John Skipp, ed. 

Black Dog & Leventhat 

As the priest at the beginning of The Curse of Frankenstein says, and writer/editor John 
Skipp no doubt agrees, when it comes to zombies, “Perhaps you’d better start from the be- 
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that it’s even easier to access those classics, author Bili Wc 
updated his pioneering book for a new generation of mon- 
ster kids. 

Keep Watching the Skies! The 21st Century Edition is a 
monumentai achievement. Covering more than 250 films in 
its 1000 pages, it's a definitive overview spanning from 
1 950 to 1 962. But more than just a reference book, it's also 
fuli of biographical details that trace Warren's journey with 
these movies - a self-effacing personal history of his iife- 
long romance with the UFOs, bug-eyed aliens and giant in- 
: sects that invaded post-war bieatres. 

I "My experience with these movies was different from 
other kinds of movies.” notes Warren, a former writer for 
Famous Monsters of Filmland anti author of The Evil Dead 
Companion. “My desire to see them enlivened my life. 
Sometimes it seemed I lived from the release of one mon- 
ster movie to the next. I have never in my life been so ex- 
cited by anticipation than i was when I saw The Day the 
Earth Stood Still Vne second time; I knew what was com- 
ing and I eagerly awaited it.” 


... JCriirr: : . ■'ISS! “One disgruntled reader sent me his copy of kb/ume /, annotated throughout 
FiFTF' ■' *.■ in pencil, pointing out many egregious errors - or what he thought of as errors,” 

.}OM- Warren explains. “Mostly. I think he was pissed off because I disliked some 
At . Now movies he liked. He didn’t have the courage to sign his name." 

Warren has revised and Both volumes were ultimately combined into one book by McFarland in 1 997, 
n- but for the 21st Century Edition, Warren spent an addi- 

, tional three to five years expanding and revising each • 
) a r adding new titles, such as April 1, 2000, as 

C^pnf^ supplementary appendices, photos and 

'm colour poster reproductions. 

^ Interestingly, he asserts that his feelings about the 

s* . genre have not changed over time, even though his 

e- tMi ': new preface allows that some 1950s sci-fi films were 

n- ' . reactions to the Cold War and atomic annihilation, a 

F position he had rejected in the first volume. 

101 w I " “I was probably reacting to discussions and criti- 

'or '^’(4 / I'? cism of the time that seemed to be claiming that 

ad 7 ^ 1,5 1950s science fiction movies were interesting only 

fe. r as examples of paranoia.” says Warren. “Yes. there 

n- are elements of paranoia in some movies, but it is not 

X- ^ ^ what drove the films; it was usually just reflected in 

n- ' . - j The new edition of Keep IVafch/npfheSk/es.' eas- 

ily joins the ranks of other recently released, exhaustively researched tomes 




mm 


Warren says the idea for the first volume of Keep Watching the Skies! came such as Stephen Thrower’s Nightmare USA and Tim Lucas’ Mario Bava: All 
after he discussed collaborating on a book with fellow genre film fans Mark the Colors of the Dark. Warren believes that those titles, like his own weighty 
McGee and R.J. Robertson. “We all loved the films, and had noticed that interest book, are the result of “a love started in childhood, which intensified and be- 



in them continued, but we couldn't agree on a format,” recalls Warren. came more intellectualized over time. 

Luckily, his desire to pen a magnum opus that covered every sci-fi release of He adds: "I didn’t do the book 
his youth wasn’t extinguished so easily. When later contacted by publisher Me- because I had a scholarly in- 
Farland about writing a book on the films of a different era, Warren pitched his terest created from . 
idea of an expansive work on the 1 950s that wouid encompass everything from study and analy- • ir 

the big studio tities, such as ftrb/Pde/JP/anef. Tftem.'and Village of the Damned, sis; i did it be- 
to the trashier entries, inciuding The Giant Claw (see p.48) and Monster from cause I was in ^ 

Green Hell. McFarland went for it, and the first volume of Keep Watching the love with these * ’ 

Skies! was published in 1982. with a second voiume following in 1986. movies. You can't 

While he was delighted with the positive response that the book’s well-writ- get more per- 
ten and thoughtfully compiled reviews received, Warren says that his trank crit- sonal than 
icisms did draw some indignation, that." ^ 




HORNS 

Joe Hill 
William Morrow 

Iggy Perrish, protagonist of Joe Hill's second 
novel Homs, has had some seriously bad luck. First, 
someone raped and murdered his girlfriend the 
same night she dumped him (while he was sleep- 
ing off the resulting bender in his car), then every- 
one - including his own family - decided that he 
was her killer, despite a total lack of evidence. 
Iggy’s been the town pariah ever since. Now, to 
make matters worse, he's suddenly sprouted a pair 
of horns. 

The horns come with a variety of devilish abili- 
ties; for example, snakes follow him, and if Iggy 
touches someone, he can see all the worst things 
they’ve ever done. But he doesn’t even need phys- 
ical contact, as merely being around ^e horns is 
enough to encourage people to say and do what- 
ever they really want - and when everyone believes 
you’ve gotten away with 
murder, most of those 
things are none too nice. 
As awful as that may be. 
however, it’s ultimately 
the horns that allow Iggy 
to discover the identity of 
the real murderer (but 
not before descending 
further into darkness 
himself). 

Despite Hill’s under- 
standable desire to not 
be compared to his fa- 
mous father (Stephen King), it’s obvious that his 
dad's expertise at constructing believable charac- 
ters has rubbed off on him, as Homs is nothing if 
not a completely character-driven work of horror - 
almost to the point where it trips up the story. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the 
first, where iggy discovers the pointy protrusions 
on his head, is the most captivating. The remainder 
unravels the murder mystery by bouncing through 
time to hone in on Iggy and his circle of friends dur- 
ing pivotal moments in their lives, while occasion- 
ally returning to the present for more horn-related 
revelations. And make no mistake, the horns rep- 
resent the freshest concept in this book; really, 
without them, it would be a pretty conventional tale 
of murder and revenge. 

While Horns is an undeniably compelling study 
of the effect a psychopath could have on a circle of 
friends, the lengthy childhood flashbacks make for 
some uneven pacing. Tack on a rather pithy expla- 
nation for the sudden appearance of the pointy pro- 
trusions, and you’ve got a novel that starts out 
gangbusters, exhibits several sharp, memorable 
moments of cruelty and terror throughout, but still 
falters across the finish line. 

The devil may be in the details, but Homs could 
have used more of him elsewhere, as well. 

M^|ia S. KUEBLER 
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ginning.” And that is precisely what Skipp does in his latest anthology, Zombies: Encounters with 
the Hungry Dead. 

Beginning with Leonid Andreyev's fabulously grim 1906 retelling of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
Skipp’s archivist abilities prove second-to-none with this unusual se- 
ries of thoughtfully assembled zombie shorts, ranging from classic 
tales by genre favourites (Stephen King, Jack Ketchum and Neil 
Gaiman), to rising stars (Justine Musk and Eric Shapiro), and pleasant 
surprises from distinguished writers more known for their work out- 
side of horror (Ray Bradbury). 

Skipp’s introductory observations are poignant set-ups to some of 
the best writing on the subject, as he reflects on each story’s contri- 
bution to the past, present and future of the undead. The selection 
process was surely difficult, given the sheer amount of material at his 
disposal, but with three zombie anthologies (including the Bram Stoker 
Award-winning Mondo Zombidi already under his belt, Skipp is an old 
hand on the subject, and his choices reflect his prowess. "A Case of 
the Stubboms" by Robert Bloch (about a curmudgeonly granddaddy who just won’t die) and “Eat Me” 
by Robert R. McCammon (answering those nagging questions you have about your lovelife after death) 
bravely push the envelope of where a zombie story can come from, helping balance the expected 
(though no less expert) entries from marquee authors such as Max Brooks (“Great Wall: A Story from 
the Zombie War" - a rare “deleted scene" from World WarZj and Poppy 2. Brite’s “Calcutta. Lord of 
Nerves,” which, according to Skipp, is "one of the most oft-reprinted zombie stories of all time." A vis- 
ceral, virtually plotless tale of the undead coexisting with the living, Brite's story immerses the reader 
so completely and vividly that you can almost taste the zombie stench in the air. 

Skipp has assembled an impressive omnibus that should rightfully serve as a reference bookfrjr any- 
one who can’t get enough of those loveable brain-biters. Incredibly comprehensive, the 700-page, 
oversized volume should be considered a must-read for zombiphiles and, as the editor himself sug- 
gests, is also heavy enough to stave in heads. 

TREVOR TUMINSKI 

DARKNESS; TWO DECADES OF MODERN HORROR 

Ellen Datlow, ed. 

Tachyon Publications 

Darkness is better than good; the 25 lucidly written, premium horror stories collected here are sim- 
ply savourable. But one wouldn’t expect any less from esteemed editor Ellen Datlow, who once again 
demonstrates her discerning eye for fright fiction. 

In the anthology, which reprints works orginally published between 1 984 and 2005, Datlow readily 
acknowledges the influence of 1 980s splatterpunk on modern horror fiction, as well as its clash with 
tile genre’s subtler tropes. Tales from Clive Barker, David J. Schow and Poppy Z. Brite represent this 
era and feature the requisite visceral sex and gore that earned the subgenre its nickname. 

From there things get a little less stiuctured, as DarknessXends to sample Datlow’s favourites rather 
than comprehensively covering any particular horror lit movement of the period. And her tastes defi- 
nitely run toward the disturbing, as evidenced by the inclusion of George R.R. 
Martin’s 1987 “The Pear-Shaped Man,” about a young woman who moves 
to the big city and begins to obsess over her obese neighbour, and Peter 
Straub’s 1988 “The Juniper Tree," which unnervingly depicts a pedophilic 
relationship between a seven-year-old boy and an unemployed older man. 

Stories by other genre greats (Stephen King, Joyce Carol Oates, Neil 
Gaiman, Ramsey Campbell) also consistently deliver and are accompanied 
by offerings from several newer talents. Glen Hirshberg’s "Dancing Man” 
tells the harrowing tale of a grandfather living in a Chelmno concentration 
camp and his grandson’s quest to discover what happened to him, while Joe 
Hill alarms readers with “My Father's Mask,” in which the twelve-year-old 
hero is whisked off for a weekend at the cottage with his parents - only his 
folks wear transparent, feathery masks and flirt lasciviously. Inappropriate nudity abounds here, and 
just who is that nightgown-clad boy bicycling in the woods? Hill blends perception, reality and surre- 
alism into a wonderfully uneasy mix. 

In fact, very few weak stories exist in Darkness. Even Elizabeth Hand’s 1993 “The Erl-King," despite 
its stale ending, brims with vivid description, bumt-out rock stars and a menacing theme; fairies ex- 
acting a price for fame. 

Readers should be grateful that Datlow has once again saved them from panning for horror fiction 
gold. Now, what are you waiting for? It’s time to embrace the Darkness. 




JAMES K. MORAN 
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C OUNT DRACULA. HIS NAME CONJURES 
IMAGES OF BOTH AN IMMACULATELY 
DRESSED MAN IN A CAPE AND A 
RANGED MONSTER INTENT ON DRINKING 

your life’s blood. The popular image of the Count 
comes from Bram Stoker’s classic novel and the 
many movies that followed its release. However, 
Stoker had only just stumbled upon the name in a 
history book when he decided to use it for his titu- 
lar character. 

The real Dracula was born in 1 431 in Wallachia 
(now Romania) to King Vlad Basarab. The young 
prince was inducted into the Order of the Dragon, 
along with his father, thereby earning the sur- 
name Dracula (son of the Dragon). He would later 
come to be known as Vlad Tepes (Vlad the Im- 
paler) due to his proclivity for skewering enemies 
on long wooden stakes. It's this compelling and 
decidedly gruesome history that has drawn me 
to visit two castles on the edge of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s Carpathian Mountains, to learn more. 

In order to reach “Dracula Castle” (re- 
named by Ixais to boost tourism). I must 
drive through the dark and forbidding 
countryside of southern Transylvania, 
v^ich is an utterly terrifying experience in 
teelf. My tiny rental car feels as though it’s 
going to be crushed by the huge, over- 
loaded transport trucks that constantly 
blow past on the poorly mainlined roads. 

Lrttererf with broken guardrails and 
smashed car parts, theygive silent testi- 
mony to the accidents that have taken 
place here. But since I. don’t want to 
travel on one of Romania’s prehis- 
toric buses or take a chance with 
the county’s decrepit rail service, 
it’s the best way to reach my des- 
tination. 

Located about 200 kms north 
of Bucharest, Bran is a sleepy lit- 
tle community (population: ap- 
proximately 5500) that would 
languish in obscurity were it not 
for the towering castle that 
looms over the sucrounding flat- 
lands - not to mention the 



cheap accommodations, such as Vampire Camp- 
ing and The Transylvania Inn, that flank it. 

Perched atop an imposing hill, the castle looks 
like something out of an old Hammer movie. Its 
bone-white walls reach high into the sky and its 
towers are topped with a deep orange slate that 
glints like blood in the morning sun. 

To reach the entry, one must climb a fairly steep 
walkway, which leads up to the main gates and into 
the courtyard. Once there, visitors are free to ex- 
plore a number of rooms on all five of the castle’s 
floors. Displayed within is a variety of period furni- 
ture, hunting trophies, costomes and other antique 
ephemera. There are guided tours available to ex- 
plain the historical significance of the castle and its 
former xcupants, but it’s more fun to just wander 
by yourself - just make sure you don’t miss any of 
the secret passageways and escape routes that will 
take you behind the walls and between the 
floors. And be careful, because most of the 
stairways and corridors are very narrow 
and it’s easy to get stuck in a room 
or hallway when it's suddenly 
flooded by a busload of tourists. 
Construction of the 60- 
metre-tall edifice began around 
1212, but the main fortifica- 
tions weren’t finished until 
1382. Though most of the 
castle is in remarkably good 
shape for its age, there has 
been a surprising amount 
of damage done to it for 
electrical rewiring and fire 
prevention. Almost 
every room has suf- 
fered at the hands of 
careless workmen 
who have smashed 
holes through walls 
and ripped out 
wooden mouldings 
dating back hun- 
dreds of years. 

While walking 
through this mag- 
^ i nificent structure 





and gazing at the wonderfully preserved artifacts 
on display - including a massive hand-sculpted 
wooden bed from the Italian Baroque period and an 
intricately detailed gilded display cabinet next to a 
huge collection of swords, maces and suits of ar- 
mour - 1 wonder how vampires figure into it all. 

Then I enter a room where I’m greeted by a 
life-size photograph of Kiefer Sutherland in all his 
fangy Lost Boys glory. Knowing that tourists 
would be curious about the vampire connection 
that Stoker thrust upon Vlad, castle curators have 
seen fit to plaster a number of walls with photos 
and literature (written in several different lan- 
guages, including English) detailing his actual 
genealogy and contributions to Romania’s his- 
tory. There are also many references to the dif- 
ferent books and movies that have portrayed him 
as a vampire, and it’s evident that our Western 
perceptions are completely skewed from that of 
the average Romanian, who views Vlad as a hero 
and a saviour of the people for pushing the Turk- 
ish invaders out of the country. 

Even though it has become known as Dracula 
Castle, there is no hard evidence that Vlad ever 
actually set foot Inside, though he did fight a 
large Turkish army in the vicinity of Bran in 1 462 
and likely used it as his headquarters. Just don’t 
try disputing his presence with the locals who 
have set up a sprawling market at the foot of the 
castle hawking cheap vampire-themed T-shirts, 
coffee mugs, postcards and even piggy banks. 

My second destination, the castle of Poienari, is a 
different matter aftogether. Located just south of the 
Transylvanian border, near a huge hydroelectric 
dam in the Arges Valley in Wallachia, it’s much 
smaller than the castle in Bran, as it was originally 
intended as a refuge that could shelter a small gar- 
rison of about 50 soldiers. What it lacks in opulence, 
though, it makes up for with its breathtaking loca- 
tion on a precipitous cliff. 

I put on my headphones, select Bauhaus’ “Bela 
Lugosi’s Dead” on my iPod and mount the stagger- 
ing 1480 steep steps up the side to get to the top. 
Just before reaching the castle, there’s a small hut 
where a caretaker sells entry tickets, as well as 
postcards, maps and hot coffee. I’m the only person 
visiting the castle today and I get the feeling he 



wishes that I would keep him company rather than go 
inside. 

Abandoned in 1 550, the structure was so severely 
damaged by an 1 888 landslide that it was deemed too 
dangerous to explore by Romanian authorities. Restora- 
tion work didn’t begin until 1972 when, in response to 
demands from touriste who wanted to visit it a walkway 
was constructed up the side of the mountain and the 
nibble that littered the area was cleared away. 

Today, there's little more than flagstones and six-foot- 
thick walls - no roof, turrets or towers to speak of. Leg- 
end has it that much of the castle was constructed in 
1 447 when, on Easter Sunday, Vlad and his army swept 
into the town of Targoviste and forced the villagers, who 
had murdered his brother Mircea, to reinforce its colos- 
sal fortifications until every single one of them was 
worked to death. The walk up to the front gates took 
me nearly 45 minutes and left me out of breath. I find it 
hard to imagine having to do it while carrying a back- 
breaking load of timber, mortar, bricks and rocks. 

In 1 462, Vlad and his forces returned to Poienari after 
being chased and cornered by the vastly superior army 
of Mehmet II. The castle was pounded by Turkish can- 
nons from the surrounding hillside and evidence of the 
bombardment can still be seen in the broken bricks and 
smashed stones that lie in the vicinity of the walls. 

I proceed to the far end of the ruins, to the rem- 
nants of the tower’s foundation. Here, Vlad’s wife 
leapt to her death after an enemy soldier fired an 
arrow in through her window, with a note stating that 
Vlad had been killed in a nearby skirmish and that 
she would be taken prisoner. Leaning over the edge, 

I can see the river far below where her body was re- 
trieved. It has since been renamed Raul Doamnei 
{the Princess’ River) in her memory. 

Soon, I move on. After all. sunset approaches, and, 
well, you just never know... 

Dracula Castle is open seven days a week from 9 
a.m. to 7 p.m., except for Mondays, when it is open 
from noon to 7 p. m. Tickets are 12 Lei ($4. 50 CDN) and 
you must purchase a permit to use a camera or video 
camera for an extra 10 Lei ($3.50 CDN). For hours of 
operation, or to book a tour of Bran Castle, contact the 
main office at +40 268 238 332 or info@bmncastle- 
museum.ro. Poienari Castle does not have an official 
website and it can prove difficult to find, as signage for 
it is practically non-existent It is located about 30 kms 
nordi of Curtea de fij'ges, just north of the tiny village of 
Arefu on the Transfaragas Highway. Tickets are 10 Lei 
($3.50 CDN). 9 



Visiting Vlad: (clockwise from top) Dracula Castle in Bran, a Dracula-themec^cafe at its babe. Poienari 
Castle, a secret passageway inside Dracula Castle, and (opposite) a monument to Vlad Tapes at Poiencr,. 
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Recently, we lost two genre figures that 
were influential to me - Paul Naschy and Chas. 
Baiun. 

I first encountered Baiun’s inimitable brand of 
brash genre criticism through a chance pick-up 
of issue #1 1 of Fangoiia magazine’s long-defunct 
offshoot, Gorezone. His Piece o’ Mind column ex- 
panded my brain and made me think that writing 
about gory horror movies was the coolest gig one 
could have. 

Like Baiun, I’ve supported independent film- 
makers, but we disagree on one. In a 2007 inter- 
view posted to fearzone.com, Baiun, after 
admitting to not having seen any of them, made 
withering comments about Fred Vogel’s August 
Underground films, which he characterized as 
misogynistic geek shows for “guys that are 28 
years old, still living in their parent's basement 
without a job.” Ouch! 

I own die basement I sit in. dammit, and have 
two jobs! A wife and kids, tool I also appreciate 
the August Underground films and the people 
who create them. ToeTag Pictures is more than 
shaky-cam gore. Its latest, made in collaboration 
with Scott Swan (co-writer of John Carpenter’s 
Master of Hon-or episodes), Is proof. 

Maskhead is a different beast of a film, suc- 
cessfully fusing the Hollywood horror Swan is 
known for with the underground aesthetic that 
has made ToeTag infamous. It takes place in a 
bizarre alternate reality in which lesbian pomog- 
raphers, Syl (Shelby Vogel, Fred’s wife) and Mad- 
die (Danielle Inks), produce a successful line of 
bizarre fetish/snuff movies. In a scathing satire of 
pro-am casting couch porn, they interview po- 
tential performers to discover what they are will- 
ing to do on camera, then twist the encounters 
into the humiliating and perverse scenarios they 
want to shoot. Those that balk at what Oiey’re 
asked to do are given over for disposal to 
Maskhead (Michael WItherel), a silent brute in a 
barbed wire-wrapped fetish mask who tortures 
and murders them for the camera. Those who 
agree to perform their scenes end up In 



Maskhead’s clutches anyway. Waltzing into this 
sleazy nightmare is The Cowboy (Daniel V. Klein), 
a charming rogue with a mean streak a mile wide 
who helps procure victims for Syl and Maddie's 
films. 

This is easily the most intriguing ToeTag picture 
to date, from the look, to the structure, to the out- 
standing performances of the cast. Co-directors 
Vogel and Swan employed two forms of cine- 
matography - the slick film look of the overarch- 
ing camerawork and the POV of Syl’s handheld 
digital camcorder. Also unconven- 
tional is Swan's script, which does- 
n’t function in the typical three-act 
manner. It opens with a woman 
wearing only skimpy shorts chained 
to a bed, then fades away to intro- 
duce the main characters and their 
world, returning to the woman for 
the film's grisly climax like one 
grand pom loop. Victims are some- 
times shown being gruesomely dis- 
patched before they are introduced, 
but the rhythm of the story is never 
conhjsing. 

It rides on the fine performances. 

Vogel and Inks are seductively evil 
as tile rapacious dyke couple, while Klein, a nat- 
ural storyteller, delivers hilarious monologues. The 
victims are well drawn out and, however brief 
their roles, thoroughly believable. The males are 


spot-on as vain porn studs, the women alter- 
nately nervous, seductive and horrified, particu- 
larly the girl who makes out with food (Nichole 
Dively) and the clown girl (Hayley Schafer). As 
Maskhead, Witherel is big, brutal and efficient. 

Being a ToeTag film, there is the trademark bru- 
tality, although gore effects aren’t the focus here. 
Nevertheless, the electrocution scenes, in which 
victims are strapped to a shopping cart and 
doused with water before being shocked with a 
car battery, are inventive and cringe-inducing, as 
are sundry knifes In the neck, 
snapped spines, broken arms 
and partial amputations. The 
final scene contains a gore 
gag so shockingly over-the- 
top that it simply needs to be 
seen to be believed. Spoiling 
it would be criminal. 

The DVD, available now 
from toetagpictures.com, in- 
cludes a trailer, blooper reel, 
behind-ttie-scenes featurette 
with FX artist Jerami Cruise, 
whistling lesson from Klein 
and an informative commen- 
tary track by the directors. 

This is a dark, funny and disturbing film that 
might even have gotten Baiun to look past 
ToeTag’s faux snuff roots, were he still with us to 
see It. Rest in peace. 
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THE FOURTH KIND Wii*51 

Atli drvarsson 

Varese Sarabanoe 

Atli Orvarsson’s approach to scoring 
an alien encounter is to first create 
an immersive, harmonically soothing 
world, then gradually introduce small 
elements that’ll become intrusive 
once the film’s weirdness factor 
kicks in. High-pitched screeching and 
low-level vibrato foreshadows loom- 
ing danger, albeit under the film's 
semi-tragic main theme, carried by a 
lovely female voice. Orvarsson’s forte 
is textures; he’s adept at building 
moods by layering sounds over cir- 
cular rhythms, pulling back to omi- 
nous pulses, then re-integrating 
patterns as a scene's tension starts 
to thicken. There's also the complete 
absence of any demarcation point 
between human, orchestral and dig- 
ital sounds, making the score appro- 
priately otherworldly. Instead of 
telling a clear story, though, the cues 
generally thunder in, cut out and al- 
ternate between harmony and digital 
sound design - an all-too common 
approach when dealing with dispos- 
able horror. MRH 



PANDORUM amruK 

Michi Britsch 

MovieScore Media 

In his latest collaboration with direc- 
tor Christian Alvart (Antibodieg), Michi 
Britsch has crafted a deep space hor- 
rorshow around a drone motif that 
morphs like a see-saw, often reach- 
ing drainpipe highs and grungy lows. 


The weird concept actually works, de- 
spite the absence of a theme or any 
palpable melody. Pandorum is about 
adapting while under constant as- 
sault, and Britsch applies various 
processed percussion clusters, punc- 
tuated by the occasional ferocious or- 
chestral wave with a hard rock edge. 
There are brief harmonic plateaus of 
tranquility in this 70-minute aural as- 
sault, but with few melodic pauses, 
the score does become unwieldy 
(“Kuzler Complex" is a rare, soothing 
exception). Yet there’s a great deal of 
finesse in the orchestration and engi- 
neering, and though the end result 
might leave one exhausted, it’s worth 
the ride. MRH 



THE DEADCATS 

Look Like Hell 

Flying Saucer Records 
Vancouver “hellbilly" legends The 
Deadcats have done it again on Look 
Like Hell, their latest infectious slice 
of horror-flecked psychobilly. With just 
the right amount of sleazy surf and 
cunning country, the group’s seventh 
album keeps the template intact: laid- 
back rockabilly that’s heavily instru- 
mental, with songs based around 
monsters, partying, girls and cool cars. 
In fact, they’ve even re-recorded a few 
of the tracks from 2007’s Feline 500 
(“Mummified Baby," “Hank’s Cadillac" 
and "Peggy Suicide"), and these new 
versions manage to kick even more 
zombie ass, thanks to some deli- 
ciously stingy guitar noodling courtesy 
axe duo Chopper and Gorehound, plus 
frontman Mick Tupelo’s throbbing up- 
right bass. The album artwork, cour- 
tesy Winnipeg's Darren “King” 
Merinuk, perfectly captures the low- 
brow attitude that The Deadcats have 
exuded over their twenty-year history. 
What more can we say? Hail to the 
kings, baby! 

AVL 5SS5 



CREATURE WITH «« 

THE ATOM BRAIN 

Transylvania 

Munich Records 

You might recognize their moniker 
from the 1955 Edward Cahn film of 
the same name, or the Roky Erickson 
& the Aliens song released more than 
30 years later, but, homages aside, 
this Belgian indie group (fronted by 
Millionaire keyboardist Aldo Struyf) 
creates a distinctive blend of dreary, 
lo-fi, psychedelic rock fit to score your 
art house nightmares. Matured and 
less upbeat than 2008’s / Am the 
Golden Gate Bridge. Transylvania is 
darker - as emphasized by slower, 
rolling drum beats, hypnotic bass lines 
and thick wisps of reverb. Tracks 
range from psychedelic (“Transylva- 
nia." “Darker than a Dungeon”) to 
sloping starkness (“Spinnin’ the Black 
Hole”) akin to that of The Jesus and 
Mary Chain or Elevator to Hell. Add 
evil forest album art. lyrics about 
demons and layers of haunting back- 
ground vocals (including Screaming 
Trees/Queens of the Stone Age’s Mark 


Lanegan on “Lonely Lights") and you 
have an album worth all the bad 
dreams that follow. JS 



ROB ZOMBIE m 

Hellbilly Deluxe 2 

Roadrunner 

It’s tempting to invoke the law of di- 
minishing returns in relation to Rob 
Zombie’s first album since 2006’s Ed- 
ucated Horses. (He's been making 
movies. Maybe you've seen them, 
maybe you've clawed out your eyes.) 
The laboriously titled Hellbilly Deluxe 
2: Noble Jackals, Penny Dreadfuls and 
the Systematic Dehumanization of 
Cool is, as you might guess, a com- 
panion/sequel to his solo debut, 1 998's 
Hellbilly Deluxe: 13 Tales of Cadaver- 
ous Cavorting Inside the Spookshow 
International. Not unexpectedly, both 
layer obscure horror movie samples 
into big riff monsters sure to keep tat- 
tooed strippers grinding into the next 
decade. But while WD2 reworks ingre- 
dients from Zombie’s past, it’s strong 
enough to stagger to its feet and de- 
clare itself alive, alive'. Credit some of 
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THE HOUSE OF THE DEVIL (2009) 

/I CAN SEE YOU (2008) 

Jeff Grace 

MovieScore Media 

Although as eerie and emotionally wrenching as 
his score for minimalist horror outing The Roost, 
for The House of the Devil (a\soaT\'Ne&t\\m) Jeff 
Grace opts for a tiny chamber orchesfra with 
piano and light electronics, and stays away from 
any overt theme (“The View Upstairs," an ode to stark Iwieliness, being an ex- 
ception), The meat resides in already uncomfortable sounds that are wrarped and 
accentuated by reams of convei^ing tones (as well as the repetition of a handtol 
of notes that resonate like an echo) for scenes of the babysitter exploring a house 
that's already filled with cadavers. Grace’s combination of modem classical writ- 
ing and horror is distinctive because his instincts always capture the essence of 
naked fear - that awful feeling of a heart-pounding adrenaline rush. As an addi- 
tional treat, the album comes double-billed with / Can See You, a genuinely eclec- 
tic music mash-up for Graham Reznick’s surreal campfire film. Both scores are 
solid, but House of the Devil ls the one steeped in searing unease. MRH 
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“Alice in her parly, dressed to kill" 

THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


SOUND BITE: Yes. you also heard this right: Sir Christopher Lee is a 
headbanger! Okay, so he's doing more speaking than shredding on the 
bombastic symphonic metal tribute to Charlemagne, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, but c’mon, how perfect a match is that? More on Charlemagne: 
By the Sword and the Cross in an upcoming ish. 



Perhaps you’ve heard; there’s a big-budget Alice in Wonderland 
movie out this month. Tim Burton's latest creation comes complete 
with a score (available March 2 from Walt Disney Records) by long- 
time collaborator Danny Elfman, which makes me grin like a Cheshire 
cat. What’s curiouser is the uninspiring companion soundtrack, Al- 
most Alice, featuring new songs “inspired” by Lewis Carroll’s story, 
including the single “Alice Underground" by the not-at-all- 
underground Avril Lavigne. Whiie I concede that’s probably perfect for 
the teenage girls in striped arm-warmers that make up the film’s tar- 
get demographic, I recommend listeners with an interest in more 
macabre Wonderland-themeti music revisit an older release - the 
score created for American McGee’s Alice. 

This PC video game from 2000 cast a grown-up Alice as suicidal 
and insane, with Wonderland being a place of doom and tears. Com- 
posed by Chris Vrenna (ex-drummer of Nine Inch Nails, keys for Mar- 
ilyn Manson), the accompanying instrumental material is fantastical in 
the truest sense of the word. Vrenna was asked to create “other- 
worldly and creepy" music without using his usual drum machines 
and samples. So he set about collecting an arsenal of antiquated in- 
struments - toy pianos, accordions, pennywhistles, music boxes 

music was made for more terrifying game 
piay and still stands on its own as an eerie 
listen, with enough dialogue snippets to 
connect the A//ce-themed dots along the 
way. (The album is available from Six 
grees Records.) 

If you’d like to 
dig even further 
into this rabbit 
hoie, check out the l 
Tom Waits disc p 
A//ce (Anti/Epitaph) \ 
and Alice in Hell 
and Never. Never- 
land, a double-disc 
by Canadian thrash metal vets Anni- 
hilator (Roadrunner). 


THE BLOOD SPAnERED GUIDE CAN BE HEARD WEEKLY ON RUEMORGUERAOJO.COM 
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that cohesion to Zombie's band, in- 
cluding ex-Marilyn Manson guitarist 
John 5, whose virtuosity is readily ev- 
ident in the acoustic passage prefac- 
ing “Mars Needs Women” and the 
raucous slide guitar of “Werewolf, 
Baby!” The rest is a B-movie melt- 
down of sleazy organ riffs (“What?”), 
ridiculous monster-centric lyrics and 
string-laden epics (“The Man Who 
Laughs"). Expect most of the tracks to 
turn up in trailers for bloated Holly- 
wood action epics - they’re that 
catchy and bombastic. Not exactly 
scary good, but HD2 is still frighten- 
ingly better than you thought it would 
be. SP 






SIX FEET UNDER kw 

Graveyard Classics ill 

Metal Blade 

Almost a decade into the concept. Six 
ftet Under’s Graveyard Classics series 
of cover albums is still one of the great- 
est things the death metal masters have 
ever concocted. This third installment 
finds tile quintet matching hilarity with 
outright power by uniting obvious influ- 
ences (Slayer, Metallica, Mercyfui Fate) 
with well-planned, clever surprises such 
as their laughably infectious romp 
through the Ramones’ “Psychotherapy," 
the lumbering rendition of Van Halen’s 
“On Rre” and, well, covering Bachman- 
Tumer Overdrive in general. Still, the end 
result is thick, pummelling and abrasive 
without sounding like the same mud- 
dled garbage that characterizes much 
of the genre. Even if it’s funnier than it is 
compelling. Graveyard Classics III defi- 
nitely rocks, and will probably gamer 
more attention than the band’s original 
compositions. KC 



Blackjazz 

The End Records 

This Norwegian experimental collective 
caught our attention, given that their lat- 
est effort Blackjazz was produced by 
Sean Beavan and Tom Baker (who’ve 


worked with NIN and Marilyn Manson) 
and recorded in Frank Zappa's former 
house, with Manson’s old watchdog re- 
portedly tying on the kitchen floor! Hyped 
as some kind of mind-blowing, extreme 
metal/jazz hybrid, Shining mostly sounds 
like another really boring, pseudo-indus- 
bial metal band. The jazz aspect only 
comes in spurts (mostly In the second 
half of the album) and, in fact, much of 
the music isn’t all that complicated. The 
opening of “Omen" is pleasantly creepy, 
sounding like the soundtrack to one of 
those late-night Elvira-hosted movies 
from the ’70s, and a cover of King Crim- 
son’s “21st Century Schizoid Man" (fea- 
turing vocals by Grutle Kjellson of black 
prog-metallers Enslaved) is good for one 
listen. For the most part, though, Black- 
jazz aWemaXes between dull and annoy- 
ing, and can only be highlighted as one to 
avoid. AVL ^ 



THROUGH THE EYES «ff»L 
OF THE DEAD 

Skepsis 

Prosthetic Records 
R aging out of South Carolina for almost a 
decade, death metal behemoths Through 
tile Eyes of the Dead continue to issue 
more of the same on their fifth full- 
length. Still influenced by the likes of 
Cannibal Corpse and the otiier primal 
Tampa acts, much of the album features 
the tried-and-true offset of guttural bel- 
low-and-screeching rage vocal delivery, 
laid over fiery guitar tracks and blast- 
beats. Thankfully, lyrics - when one can 
actually decipher them, that is - on 
songs such as “Perpetual Defilement” 
and “The Manifest” revolve around cryp- 
tic foreshadowing and sadistic tenden- 
cies ("The skin strips from my bodyTThe 
flesh from my bone/l rapidly plummet 
through hordes of burning, tortured 
souls”) as opposed to the cartoonish 
gore of their forefathers. Passable but 
rather standard issue for music of this ilk, 
it could do with a few more unique ideas 
and deeper grotesque imagery to live up 
to this scene’s standards. KC 
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SEVEN ALBUMS IN. 
IHEDEADCATSREIGNAS 
CANADA'S GODFATHERS or 
PSYCHOBILLY. 


T he year is 1994 . The initial incar- 
nation of Vancouver’s The Deadcats is 
born, fuelled by a love of the British 
wave of psychobilty that crested in the 
early ’80s. Highly influenced by whacked-out 
garage and rockabilly groups, such as De- 
mented Are Go, The Cramps, Guana Batz and 
The Meteors, the band members knew they 
were trail-blazing right from the first gig (which 
was on a Friday the 13th, no less). 

“There was nobody around here doing any- 
thing even remotely similar," says frontman 
Mick' Tupelo (bass and growls). “We had a 
stand-up drummer/singer that looked a lot like 
a cross between the Frankenstein [monster] and 
Billy Idol, and a guy playing a flaming one-string 
washtub bass. The rockabilly, voodoo, surfy 
sound we were doing attracted a lot of Betty 
Page-type girls to the shows ’cause the music 
was sexy and danceable, which brought a horde 
of guys out too." 

A year in, the band would release its debut 
album. Bucket O' Love, which garnered rave re- 
views in England and Europe (where some 
members of the thriving psychobilly scene 
couldn’t believe the ’cats originated from 
Canada), and successfully kick-started a high- 
octane run of discs and live shows celebrating 
hot rods, smokin’ broads and horrible spooks. 

Six albums, hundreds of gigs and multiple 
lineup changes later, members of The Deadcats 
(now in their 40s) haven't quit their day jobs, but 
are definitely considered something of elder 
statesmen in the Canadian psychobilly scene. 
The band has also managed to ink record deals 
in Japan, Germany and England. Now, driven by 
a rekindled North American interest in the genre, 
a revised roster (including Gorehound on guitar. 


Kermit Von Munster on skins, and Chopper on 
guitar) returns with a seventh album. Look Like 
We// (Flying Saucer Records). 

“We don't really fit in with a lot of the current 
psychobiily bands like Nekromantix and the 
Brains,” says Tupelo. “They're really good bands 
but they play a lot faster than we do - a little 
closer to the punk aesthetic. We have our place 
in the scene, but we also have our detractors. 
The rockabilly purists say we’re too raw, and 
some of the staunch psychobillies say we 
should play faster or dress more ‘psycho.’ We 
don’t really adhere to any set of rules, we just 
like to draw from a multitude of influences and 
do our own thing. " (See review of Look Like Hell 
on p.63.) 

On the new release, the Deadcats’ thing is, in 
Tupelo’s words, “an almost Sun Records kinda 
rockabilly: a lot of really clean guitar and re- 
verb.” Lyrically, songs such as "Bones Keep A- 
Rumblin’” and new recordings of “Mummified 
Baby" and “Peggy Suicide" soup up their grow- 
ing lexicon of tongue-in-cheek “hellbilly" - a 
term describing the band's fusion of horror, 
punk, surf and hillbilly which they gladly self- 
apply. 

But Tupelo is quick to point out that The Dead- 
cats (whose name is “a tribute to all the cool, 
dead 'cats’ such as Gene Vincent, Eddie 
Cochran, Bela Lugosi, James Dean, Marilyn 
Monroe and Vincent Price”) came by their hor- 
ror influences naturally. 

"It was just the whole B-movie, alternative 
voodoo culture, tattoos, weird lowbrow hot rods, 
oddball Cramps, Screamin' Jay Hawkins, Hasil 
Adkins, Munsters, and ’50s Sun Records, Deep 
South creepy thing that appealed to us,” he 
deadpans. “My dad had a big old cattle skull we 



used to drag out onstage and we'd wear bone 
necklaces and black redneck cowboy hats. Our 
gut-bucket bass player would light his washtub 
on fire every gig, and stand on it while it burned. 
We never really planned out the horror thing or 
went for a goth bend, we kinda just did it." 

With plans to head up a tour of the US West 
Coast and, with any luck, the UK, Europe and 
Japan, the 'cats are just happy to play for new 
audiences. 

“[The band] has kept us going for fifteen 
years now, and seven albums, and we’re still 
drawing good crowds, so I guess something is 
working right, ” reflects Tupelo. “A soundman in 
Calgary said we’re the 
only psychobiily band 
he’s ever seen that 
did a 90-minute ,, 
set and then 
wanted to keep 
playing and play- 
ing until the bar 
staff had to lock 
up the club.” 
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GAMES REVIEWED BY ANDREW LEE 
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► DANTE'S INFERNO 

PS3,{>SP,Xbox360 

Anyone unwilling to battle through a 
copy of Dante Alighieri’s 14th-century lit- 
erary masterpiece The Divine Comedy 
might want to try this console version of 
the tale instead. (For those unfamiliar with 
the epic poem, the first third, Inferno," 
tells the story of a man who sets off to 
rescue the soul of his wife from hell.) 

Go forth as Dante - a muscle-bound knight armed with a magical 
crucifix and a scythe stolen from Death himself - through the nine cir- 
cles of hell: limbo, lust, gluttony, greed, anger, heresy, violence, fraud 
and treachery. Each distinct circle is populated by enemies tfiat befit 
the sins they committed in life. For example, the circle of heresy is filled 
with those roasting in an eternal fire, while the circle of violence con- 
tains people who committed suicide and have been transformed into 
deformed trees - so their limbs can be broken off again and again. 
Along the way, you’ll also battle demons, necromancers, giant worms 
and even unbaptized babies with razor-sharp talons, all while travers- 
ing fetid marshes, frozen wastelands and surreal landscapes made of 
living organs and boiling blood. 

Fans of Dead Space and God of M/ar will appreciate Dante's In- 
ferno's fast, responsive action and easy-to-master control system. 
Combat involves a lot of button-mashing but results in some wicked 
melee attack and magic combos. The blend of photo-realistic 
scenes interspersed with highly detailed animated graphics, plus a 
soundtrack full of snarling beasts, wailing children and tortured 
shrieks, will haunt your dreams. 





^ SCARY TALES: SNOW WHITE VS. THE 
GIANT AND UTTIE RED RIDING 
HODDVS.PINDCCHIO m 

Card Game 

Playroom Entertainment 


Ever wonder what would happen if all of the 
fairy tale characters that we grew up with as 
children decided to battle it out amongst themselves to see who was the 
scariest of them all? That's the premise behind Scary Tales: Snow White 
vs. The Giant (from Jack and the Beanstalk) and Little Red Riding Hood 
vs. Pinocchio. 


Players begin by choosing characters with specific strengths, such as 
wisdom, magic and luck, then take turns rolling dice and flipping cards 
as they battle a variety of creatures, including ogres, imps, sprites and 
leprechauns. The goal is to steal relics (e.g. a glass coffin, iron mace, 
poison apple) from other players, as the first person to collect seven of 
'em is declared the winner and gets to cut down the enchanted forest 
and turn the castle into a rocking nightclub!?! 

Games are fast, fun and. despite their relatively tame source material, 
not just for kids. 



ALIENS VS. PREDATOR 

PC, PS3. Xbox 
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i l^f I J Since 1982, there have been nearly 40 

’ games based on the Alien and Predatortran- 
chises. This biggest, baddest one to date 
blows them all away. 

Thirty years after the events of Alien 3, 
colonists on a distant planet discover a pyra- 
mid containing a hibernating Alien queen and her vicious minions. At the 
same time, a Predator hunting party arrives. Chaos ensues. 

Reminiscent of military shooters such as Call of Duty. AvP offers a dif- 
ferent linear storyline for each of the playable species - that’s right, you 
can battle as a marine, a predator or an alien! Predators have the ability 
to cloak and lay mines; Aliens are very quick and have that nasty acid 
blood; and marines have powerful firearms but lack extraterrestrial 
speed. With three multiplayer modes that support up to eighteen players, 
there’s plenty of replay value to go with the cutting-edge graphics and 
plentiful gore. Keep that pulse rifle ready, MUTHUR-fuckers! 
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MlC CUT 

U MARCA DEL HOMBRE LOBO (A.K.A. FRANKENSTEIN'S BLOODY TERROR) 





S hortly after an eight-year-old Jacinto Molina snuck into a Madrid movie 
house to watch Lon Chaney Jr. in Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man (1 943) 
his mother asked him what he wanted to be when he grew up. “A were- 
wolf,” declared the youngster. So it comes as no surprise that Molina would 
turn to his favoured classic monster as inspiration for his first screenplay more 
than two decades later. 

Molina penned the script, for the film that would become La marca del Hombre 
lobo, in a mere week’s time. Hoping only to sell it to a producer, he couldn't have 
anticipated toe lasting effect the movie would have on his life, the Spanish film in- 
dustry and toe world of horror. La marca del Hombre lobo (iater ridiculously reti- 
tled Frankenstein’s Bloody Terror for US markets) would mark the birth of 
Waldemar Daninsky. the tormented lycantorope who would make appearances in 
more than eleven films, create Molina’s alter ego - horror icon Paul Naschy - and 
put Spain on toe genre map in a big way. 

La marca del Hombre lobo (1 968) begins much like the Universal films that in- 
spired it A gypsy couple, seeking refuge from an impending storm, stumbles upon 
toe castle Wolfstein. Hoping to improve their fortunes, they open the tomb of Imre 
Wolfstein and remove toe silver cross embedded in his chest, thus unleashing a 
werewolf upon a nearby village. While the villagers hunt the beast, Polish playboy 
Count Waldemar Daninsky (Paul Naschy) is bitten by the lycanthrope and, during 
the next full moon, becomes a wolf man himself. Much like Larry Talbot in later Wolf 
Man pictures, Daninsky struggles to end the curse. With the help of both his friend 
Rudolph (Manuel Manzaneque) and potential love interest Janice (Dyanik Zu- 
rakow^), he seeks toe aid of Dr. Janos and Wandessa de Mikhelov (Juli^ Ugarte 
and Aurora de Alba, respectively). However, toe two are not toe benevolent scien- 
tists they claim to be. In fact they are vampires who wish to control toe were- 
wolf curse for their own nefarious ends. 

\ ; Featuring battles between werewolves and vampires, toe film has all 
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more adult content than those Hollywood titles. The Naschy trademarks of eroti- 
cism, Satanism, explicit violence and a misanthropic depiction of toe duality of 
human nature all began in La marca del Hombre lobo. And this was afferSpan- 
ish censors had already toned down the screenplay’s more perverse elements. 

Since superstition and horror were frowned upon under Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco's regime, the Spanish production had to find foreign investors. 
Enter Hi-R Stereo 70mm, a West German production company toat had made 
a few films in a proprietary 70mm 3-D format. La marca del Hombre lobo was 
to be the company’s first venture into horror. After looking at a number of actors 
for the rote of Daninsky, including Lon Chaney Jr., the producers suggested toat 
Molina play the role of the cursed man himself, though he would have to choose 
a stage name for the foreign markets. He came up with the now-iconic "Paul 
Naschy.” 

Yet North American audiences would have to wait until 1972 for their intro- 
duction to his tormented lycantorope. Independent International Pictures, look- 
ing for a FrankensteMWed picture to replace their announced Blood of 
Frankenstein (held hostage indefinitely by the lab), agreed to pick up toe film for 
distribution. They excised its first fifteen minutes and tacked on a graphic open- 
ing with narration toat stated the Frankenstein clan had become Wolfstein, thus 
feebly explaining the film’s new title: Frankenstein's Bloody Terror. A 3-D vari- 
ant was released months later but yanked soon after due to poor projection 
lenses that ruined the effect. It wasn’t until television screenings on late-night 
creature features that toe film vrauld gain a true following in North America, re- 
sulting in Molina being nicknamed the “Spanish Lon Chaney." 

But the Paul Naschy archetype is set from toe actor’s very first line in La 
marca del Hombre lobo, when Daninsky - disguised at a Mephistophelean 
masquerade - proclaims, “Soy el espiritu del Mai, el Diablo en persona,” ^ 
or. translated, “I am the spirit of evil, the Devil in person.” f 
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